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Lilacs-te 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES 


Favorite Hybrids 


on Their Own Roots! 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR 
OCTOBER PLANTING 


A Now is the time to plant 


these early-blooming shrubs for best 
results next year. Beautiful trusses of 
bloom in double white, pink, mauve 
and purple, in the following varieties 
in ‘‘own root” plants: 


MME. CASIMER PERIER 
—Double White 
BELLE DE NANCY 
—Double Pink 
CHARLES X 
—Single Purple 
SOUVENIR DE LUDWIG SPAETH 
—Single Reddish Purple 


PASCAL —Single Mauve 
MME. JULES FINGER 
—Double Satiny Rose 


Catalog of perennials, 


lilies, rare orchids, and ferns, shrubs 
and evergreens mailed on request. 
Also a complete list of Hardy 
Shrubs and Hedging suitable for 
October and November planting. 


Any of the above in 3 to 4 ft. shrubs at $1 


each. Write for prices on smallersize plants. 





We can offer common lilacs, 3 to 4 feet, 


at €0c each, $6 dozen, $40 hundred. 
F. H. HORSFOR 
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ERYTHRONIUMS 


CHARLOTTE 
VERMONT 








Erythronium Californicum in a Washington, D. C. Garden. 


Erythronium Californicum is creamy yellow with a deeper yellow center. 
The flowers are often three inches across. 
Erythroniums thrive throughout the East and they are perfectly hardy. 

















For Gardeners in Search 
of the unusual ! 


Our hardy native Or- 
chids (Cypripediums) 
will bring the romance 
of the woods to your 
very doorstep. They 
wil! readily make them- 
selves at home in either 
sun or shade so long 
as it is moist. Among 
the fifteen varieties we 
offer, these are the most 
popular :-— 







































C. acaule. The rose-purple Moccasin C. pubescens. Illustrated above. Pale yel- 

flower. 12-inch stems. Each 10 low. May-June blooming. Fach 10 

1 to 2crown plants $.25 $2.00 1 to 2crown plants $ .30 $ 2.50 

3 to 4 crown plants 50 3.00 3 to 4 crown plants .60 5.00 
5 to 6 crown plants 1.00 8.50 


C. arietinum. The rare Ramshead Orchid C. spectabile. Quite large, exceedingly 
—a real gem for connoisseurs. showy rosy purple flowers in pairs. 


Each Each 10 
1 to 2 crown plants $1.00 1 to 2crown plants $ .35 3.00 
3 to 4 crown plants 1.50 3 to 4 crown plants FS 6.50 
5 to 6 crown plants 2.00 5 to 6 crown plants 1.50 $12.50 


Leaf mold will help your soil 


Nature’s finest plant food. The Orchids will revel in it. Holds 
moisture, turns to humus, benefits every soil and plant. Single 
bags (about 100 Ibs.) $1.25; 3 bags $3.50; 5 bags $5.50; ton 
lots $20. all f.0.b. northern New England. Prices on larger 
quantities on request. 

Interesting catalog and complete list of hardy native 
Orchids gladly mailed. eS ‘ 


GILLETT’ S FERN AND 


FLOWER FARM 


8 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 











































TINS 
Ask for | 
Catalog 


BINKE ATKIN 





. | 
ROS ES—Autumn Planting B 
New Roses and Rare Roses difficult to obtain elsewhere: | N 
Roses that will give the greatest satisfaction and pleasure H. 
to amateur and expert. In this group we may name these —y 


newer introductions. 


Aphrodite | of 


Helen Fox | ing | 
Mrs. Beatty | Plan 
Golden Gleam 


President Herbert Hoover 
Mevrouw G. A. Van Rossem 
Souvenir Alexander Bernaix 
Marguerite Chambard 














There are many lovely colors all similar in form and size to E. Californicum, aR SENOS a oe | _ 
S 0 rarieti = gos ; ter s 
= 2 -” some of the varieties and colors. In addition to these newer varieties we have a large collection of Old- | the 
. Californicum. Fifty cent i i i : 
um. Fifty cents per dozen. $3.50 per 100. fashioned Roses that have not been available in Commerce for many years — 
E. Hartweggii. Yellow and citron. Same price. qT 
E. Hendersonii is a lovely light purple with deep maroon center at same price. All our — plants a0 Rae-qrowe. SF ERTER: Gals SaMiNONE See ShOPy ™* 
E. Grandifiorum Robustum is bright buttercup yellow. 60 cents per dozen, $4.00 per 100. | to burst into abundant bloom in your garden when Spring's warm days If 
E. Revolutum is another type with stouter stems in many varieties in shades of White, | coax nature into growth. 
eeeeee, ween) in beet + and Deep Rose. A collection of 100 bulbs in five | i 
varieties named for -50. 50 for $4.00. 1 & 7 
vari se: , im | at tl 
No ae ee thrives better, is more hardy and more permanent than my lovely | Roses bs Bobbin’ nd itive T 
amassias. | Our catalog describes and prices nearly a thousand Roses. Their merits ay 
C. Quamash in deep blue at 50 cents per dozen. $3.00 per 100. dd : clearly s d i ke ig) Hun 
C. Leichtlinii either clear blue or creamy white at 80 cents per dozen. $6.00 per 100. er —- are clearly stated. All = classified and arranged to make New 
Immense bulbs of blue variety at $1.10 per dozen. $9.00 per 100. selection easy. A copy of the latest edition will be mailed on request to 
All prices are postpaid. Six at dozen rate, 50 at 100 rates. those who intend to plant Roses. | ‘ie 
Many other beautiful Californian bulbs and perennials, rock garden plants and succulents are offered | | = 
in my catalogs, sent free on application. | B O B B I N K & A T K I N S | | tures 
, V 
CARL PURDY BOX 122, UKIAH, CALIFORNIA | | Rutherford wy 
| ——— thou 
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Perennials for 
Fall Planting 
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Garden Hints from Hicks 


October is just as good a month for garden work as any other month. 
Evergreens and shrubs that have outgrown their place can readily be 
moved this month. 


But best of all, you can plant new things. You can improve the grounds 
with new evergreens, new shrubs, new cover plants, just as you im- 
prove your home with new furniture. 


You and your gardener will have more time in October than in Spring. 
Garden work is not so pressing now, and your dreams of a remodeled 
garden can be made realities with little labor and expense, but with the 
assurance of complete success. Any plant will live and grow at any time 
if it is properly planted. We can tell you how to do it. Write us. 


We have Big and Little 
Evergreens for October 


Brighten your Grounds 
With Flowering Shrubs 


You can easily transplant shrubs in 
October. Azaleas, Calycanthus, Chi- 
nese Quince Berry, Deutzias, Holly 
and a host of other things are ready 
to move this month. For groundcover 
under evergreens and similar places 
use Pachysandra, or Pachystima; 
nothing better and October is a good 
time to set them. 


Dug with a ball of earth a foot or 
more in diameter — guaranteed to 
grow, too, at our risk and not yours. 
The guarantee isn't necessary, but we 
make it for your peace of mind. If 
you want a truckload or a carload of 
evergreens we will give you prices 
that are away below the actual value 
of the trees. 


Did you get Home Landscapes for 1931? It is good, fresh, breezy 
helpful, pleasantly different. You miss a treat if you don’t get it. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury Long Island, New York 





Richard 
Neiipeied 


Landscape Construction 


Horticultural Service 


Rock Gardens and 
Natural Development 
of Estates a Specialty 


160 LASELL ST., BOSTON 32 
































BAGATELLE 








NURSERY 


_ Harr Hottow Huxts, L. I. 


| P.O. HunTINGTON STaTion, N. Y. 
(CAT RE you in doubt if Fall plant- 
‘ing is the right thing to-do? It is. 
Plants set out now will make an 
| abundance of roots before the Win- 
iter sets in and they will benefit by 
| the entire Spring’s growth. 
Therefore send your orders now, 
| We will take excellent care of them. 
If you wish to come to the nursery, 
| proceed as far as the Dew Drop Inn 
/at the intersection of the Jericho 
| Turnpike and New York Avenue, 
| Huntington, about 35 miles from 
| New York; then follow the signs 
| erected at the corners of intersecting 





— 


| toads. A short drive through a pic- 
| turesque, rolling country will bring 
| you between our large blocks of in- 
| teresting conifers, shade trees and 
thousands of Rhododendrons. We 


will be glad to see you. 
lees 




















The Cover Illustration 


CIDANTHERA BICOLOR is a handsome but little 
known bulbous plant especially well adapted for flower- 
ing in the sun room or conservatory in October. It belongs 
to the iris family and is grown from a small bulb not exceed- 
ing an inch in diameter. The foliage is much like that of the 
gladiolus and the flower spike grows two or three feet high. 
The flowers are deliciously fragrant, especially in the evening. 
They are somewhat pendulous with a creamy white perianth 
marked with chocolate brown blotches. 

When intended for indoor bloom in the Autumn, four or 
five bulbs should be used in a pot. The flowering season is 
retarded by starting them late in the Spring, and they are of 
great value for indoor use, even in living rooms, after the 
frost has ruined the beauty of the garden. A fairly stiff soil 
gives best results and considerable watering will be required 
during growth. As soon as the foliage has died down the 
corms should be allowed to dry. Acidanthera bicolor is one of 
10 or 12 species from central or southern Africa. 


An Onion for the Flower Garden 


ANY of our native alliums have as great beauty as those 
from Asia. Particularly worthy is Allium stellatum, an 
onion with no English name. It is native to our prairies, and 
will grow practically anywhere. The leaves are narrow, 
round, not numerous. The flower stems stand about a foot 
tall, with a round cluster of bright pink or rose blossoms. 
The chief interest is in that the bloom comes throughout 
September, when few bulbs are in bloom. It is not too large 
for a rock garden, and it gives a mass of color when flowers 
are few. The plants here came from seed, and no particular 
care was given them. The flowers are good for cutting, lasting 
for several days. . 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 








The Surest 


way to protect 


your flowers, plants, 
shrubs and evergreens, against the 
costly ravages of insect pests is the 
regular and thorough use of WIL- 
SON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY. 
Recommended by officers and mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of America. 
) Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade hark Remmared 
. ’ 4 thrum 
Wilson’s Awinc “x5 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls 
more resistant type of insect such as 
Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, Mexican 
Bean Beetle, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete re- 
quiring only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
FUNG-O ... an efficient 


fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00— 
5 Gallons $15.00—10 Gallons $30.00 
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HERE ARE 
Hurry TREES 


HE new Chinese (or Si- 

berian) Elm (Ulmus 
pumila) is already famous for 
its quick growth and resist- 
ance to disease. Few people 
know, however, that in the 
Orient it is clipped into hedges 
as freely as we use privet in 
America. Where immediate 
screening effects are desired no 
better variety can be used. 
Beautiful as a single specimen 
as well, of course. 


Chinese (Siberian) Elm 
6 to 8 feet 


5 trees for $7.50 





(Larger quantities $135 per 100) 


New England grown, from hardy 
orth China seed 














DAPHNE 


AS A BORDER PLANT 


Now in its marvellous second bloom- 
ing, the dainty Garland Flower is 
attractive at all times of the year. 
All it asks is plenty of sunlight. 
Evergreen, covered with fragrant 
flowers in Spring and again in 
Autumn, low growing—imagine the 
beauty of a border of Daphne (as 
pictured above) edging your own gar- 
den! And now new low prices — 
healthy clumps 9 to 12 inches high, 
balled and burlapped: 


$9 for Ten 


(New England grown and hardy) 
Larger quantities $75 per 100 


New Dawn Rose 
An Everblooming Climber 


A miracle has happened to the Van 
Fleet climbing rose — already fa- 
mous as the best of the hardy climb 
ers. Vigorous, free from disease, 
producing fragrant shell pink flow- 
ers in abundance, equal in size and 
shape to many ordinary bush roses 
— but like all climbers blooming 
only in June, 


And now the miracle! A sport 
from this variety that blooms like a 
Hybrid Tea—all summer long! This 
rose is patented and our supply 
comes from authorized sources. The 
greatest boon to gardens in years! 
Absolutely hardy. 


2-year budded, field-grown 
$4.50 for 2, postpaid 


$10.50 for 5, postpaid 
AND OTHERS 


Our price-list describes hundreds of 
attractive trees and shrubs of all 
kinds and sizes. Copy free on re 
quest. 





Kelsey Nursery Service 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 
Established 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 

















HORTICULTURE 


Classifying the Tulip 


Will you kindly give me the proper classification of the various tulip 
types. They seem to be very puzzling as printed in the catalogues. 


We find a very adequate answer to this question in an 
article by Dr. David Griffiths of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a recent number of the Florists’ 
Review. In part, it is as follows: 


The classification of garden tulips is a purely artificial matter made 
authoritative in 1914 by the committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
London, largely as a guide for the conduct of shows. We are in blissful 
ignorance regarding the line of breeding that produced even such a modern 
group as the Darwins, and practically nothing is available regarding any 
of the older varieties. 

VARIOUS TYPES 


I. Early-flowering. 
1. Duc Van Thol tulips—Extremely dwarf, in various colors. 
2. Single early varieties—Cottage Maid is an example. 
3. Double early varieties—Murillo is an example. 


II. May-flowering. 

4. Cottage tulips—A catch-all group for varieties not belonging 
to other classes, largely from British cottage gardens. 

5. Dutch breeders—Flowers oval or cupped, brown, purple red 
or bronze; base white or yellow, but usually stained blue 
or green to black. 

6. English breeders—Flowers forming half of a hollow ball; 

base pure white or yellow. 

Darwins—Flowers with rectangular bases with black, blue or 
white or any combination of these colors; strong, vigor- 
ous plants. 

Broken Dutch breeders. 

Broken English breeders. 

Rembrandt tulips—Broken Darwins. 

Broken cottage tulips. 

Parrot tulips. 

Late double tulips. 

Species of tulips. 


N 


a a 


Further segregations are made in each class on the basis of color, there 
being 19 such groupings in the Darwins. All broken groups are divided 
into: 

a. Roses—Rose markings on white ground. 
b. Bybloemen—Purple markings on white ground. 
c. Bizarres—Brown or black markings on yellow ground. 


Besides this classification, the trade recognizes a number of other group- 
ings, particularly of recent introductions, the majority of which are to be 
placed in the various classes of the May-flowering division. The most 
prominent of these are the following: 


1. Lily-flowered—Seedlings of Tulipa retroflexa crossed with the 
Darwins. 

2. Triumph tulips—Seedlings of single early tulips crossed with 
varieties of the May-flowering group. 

3. Mendel tulips—Seedlings of the Duc Van Thols crossed with 
the Darwins. 

4. Bunch-flowered tulips—A small group of branching tulips. 

5. Giant-flowering tulips—One firm offers a new class under this 
designation this year. 


‘The Creeping Snowberry 


NE of the joys to the plant lover of living in the North 
(and there are many others than this one) is to come 
unexpectedly upon a good, natural planting of the so-called 
creeping snowberry, Chiogenes hispidula. A plant so lovely 
in nature should be used liberally in man-made gardens, yet 
it is seldom seen even in situations that are naturally adapted 
to its culture. The plant is a trailing evergreen with tiny oval 
leaves, hairy at the margins, and inconspicuous greenish white 
flowers followed by waxy white berries in Autumn. These 
poor words do scant justice to so lovely a plant. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

In its natural haunts the creeping snowberry usually is 
found growing in quite dense shade in moist situations and 
always in soil of high acidity. Early failures in its culture can 
usually be traced to the fact that the planter forgot or ignored 
its desire for an acid soil. Then, too, it is a lover of a cool 
atmosphere. In my section, the best natural plantings are 
always found in cool swamps, often in company with that 
nymph, Arethusa bulbosa. The chiogenes has not the south- 
ern range of the orchid and it may be that it will not endure 
the heat much south of its natural range. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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FARQUHAR’S 
Bulbs 


have arrived 


They are the finest we have 
A member of 
our staff personally se- 
lected them in Holland. 


ever seen. 


Our prices are no higher 
than for bulbs of ordinary 
quality. 


This is the year to plant 
bulbs — a real opportunity 
to have a bulb-garden at 
little cost. 


Catalogue on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR CO. 


Seedsmen since 1882 


6 So. Market St. 
5 Se, Biases } Boston, MASS. 


Elm Street, DEDHAM, MASS. 
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All blooming size — Each, 
LILIES Amabile 85c, Croceum 385c, 
Columbianum 3865c, Davuri- 
cum 25c, Easter 80c, Elegans (Orange 
een) 60c, Henryi 30c, Pardalinum 35c, 
egale 35c, Sargentiae 50c, Speciosum 30c, 
Superbum 25c, Tenuifolium 25c, Testacgum 
$1, Tiger 30c Washingtonianum 50c, Um- 
bellatum (Erectum and Sappho) 380c, Will: 
mottiae 50c. One of each, value $7.40, for 
$6.00. Each by dozen 10% less. 


TWELVE BULBOUS IRIS 
English, five different colors, Wedgewood, 
Two each for $2.00. 
SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
BURTON, WASH. 





REGAL LILY BULBS 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1932 
$2.00 per dozen 


GEORGE L. RICE 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





MADONNA LILIES 
Thick-petaled Northern 
Two sizes—Plant now 
35c and 50c each—$3.50 and $5 dozen 
(Postpaid to 3rd Zone) 


C. J. McGREGOR & SONS, INC. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


ee 








CORAL LILY 


Lilium Tenuifolium 


15c each $1.50 perdoz. $10.00 per 100 
Seeds $2.00 per ounce 


You can have masses of lilies at this prict 
Perfectly hardy—Native of Siberia 


THE LILY GARDENS 
BELLEVUE WASHINGTOS 
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AMATEUR 
', b hid Plant 
Ours is the largest and most representative col- Ye C L 2 § 
it lection of easily grown varieties in this country— FINE HYBRIDS . FINE SPECIES 
y perhaps in the world! Fifty thousand ready-to- 
' bloom plants. Hundreds of thousands of young One hundred and sixty thousand healthy, mature, 
| plants and new pa seedlings coming on. If flowering Orchid Plants and countless Seedlings 
within motoring distance it will be worth your : : 
while to come and see us. Or we will be pleased from which to select. Twenty-two years’ experi- 
to send you our beautifully illustrated catalog. ence with orchids. 
). OR( il DWO O D i. PRICE LIST of Orchid Plants sent upon request. 
4c THOMAS YOUNG NURSERIES, we. 
830 PELHAMDALE AVENUE NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY q 
h, New York, N. Y. 
si! ORCHIDS ; 
ste Inspection phy od — stock © able of (-ontents 
es Joseph Menda Company 
vill. Orchid Experts 
tor § | West Orange New Jersey | 367 MADISON AVENUE 
| Branches: 
004, 8] R Cc H I D % The Cover Illustration wor | Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Species and Hybrids in great variety. We An Onion for the Flower Garden ea oy ie 
RM = your orders. Write for special lists Classifying the Tulip nh y- » ave ae 
Bee coy The Creeping Snowberry .... 
—_ —a HURRELL Garden Work for Early October ail iced: egiaiie 
rchid Growers Horticultural News-Letter Old Roses of June pts and 
4S SUMMIT NEW JERSEY Habenarias for the Rock Garden ey nem ane roses. True 
Wintering Large Geranium Plants old lavender. Varieties of old iris 
BUTTERWORTH'S Peony Blight and Root Rot .... Prices on Request 
Framingham Massachusetts Orchids for Amateurs to Grow MRS. FRANK LYON 
E ORCHIDS Adventures in a Suburban Garden Calvert Co. Sede: Mentent 


ES 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 








Trouble with Hybrid Lilacs . 


Horticultural Society of New York 

Ivies from Other Lands .... 

The Formosa Lily in Maine 

Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 
The New Amarcrinum Howardi 


A Handy Color Guide . 





FOR THE EXPERT GARDENER 


THE NEW 
FLORA and SILVA 


ozen Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- Growing Lilies from Seed THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY DEVOTED 
Cattleyas, etc. — se Se somo oe TO THE INTERESTS OF KEEN GARDENERS. 
: all an inter are Oo adioll ‘ . 
NC. G. E. BALDWIN CO . . Now in its fourth year — beautifully 
Mamaroneck, N. Y . Making a Perennial Border illustrated and produced—colour plate 
mee | atten The Planting of Dutch Bulbs . in each issue — full of information 
Begonia ‘“‘Countess Louise Erdoedy”’ about new and lovely plants — new 
Heather in Variety methods of cultivation — plant hunting 
i ‘ i—in- 
vane The Cultivation of Saxifragas Siautee meadatie ter Ur eotiet 
r 100 ee eee The Handsomest Woody Plants ties on trees and shrubs, herbaceous 
ae Se te ee oe woes Fall Care of American Holly plants, bulbs, alpines. 
, pink an ue bells, is one of the most . 8, 8, . 
price admired plants in our nursery when it i i i 
r blooms in May. Plant it now in groups Climbing Roses in September .. . . Subscription $5 Per Annum Post Free 
vith ane ei ae dils. half-shady border New Seed and Nursery en Illustrated prospectus mailed free on 
1 e@ late damodls . . 
3TON M | $1.60 for 10; $3.25 for 25 (Add postage) Coming Events .... application to 





GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


ee 


THE PUBLISHERS 

















$2 Old Bond Street, London W. 1., England 


li ee ee 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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PERENNIALS FOR AUTUMN BLOOM 


Autumn Monkshood 
Violet Monkshood 
Japanese Anemone 


Aconitum autumnale 
7 fischeri wilsoni 
Anemone japonica Whirlwind 
ws jap. Queen Charlotte 


Artemisia vulgaris lactiflora W hite Mugwort 


Aster Emile Thoury Hardy Aster 
“Lady Lloyd 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides Larpente Plumbago 


Chelone iyoni Pink Turtlehead 
Chrysanthemum Ruth Hatton 

o Barbara Cummings 

ys Gypsy Girl 
Eupatorium coelestinum 
Helenium Riverton Beauty 

a: Riverton Gem 

Lilium speciosum rubrum 
Physostegia grandiflora Vivid 
Salvia azurea grandiflora 


Mist flower 
Sneezeweed 


Red Speciosum Lily 


Great Azure Sage 


Hardy Chrysanthemum 


Dwarf False Dragonhead 


Color Height Three Ten 
Dark blue 4’ $1.50 $4. 
Violet blue 5’ 1.20 3.50 
White Y ¥ .90 2.50 
Rose-pink 9 .90 2.50 
Creamy white iy 1.05 2.70 
Light blue by 1.20 3.50 
Rose-pink = i .90 2.40 
Blue 6” 1.05 2.70 
Rose-purple 2’ .90 2.40 
Ivory-white 18” 1.20 3.50 
Yellow, orange-brown 18” 1.20 3.50 
Bright crimson 18” 1.20 3.50 
Ageratum-blue a 1.05 2.70 
Lemon-yellow 4’ 1.05 2.70 
Terra-cotta 4’ 1.05 2.70 
Red ¥ 1.20 3.50 
Dark pink 15” .90 2.40 
Light blue i .90 2.40 


Five or more plants of one kind are entitled to the ten rate 


To Members of the Garden Clubs 


No doubt you have visited many beautiful and interesting gardens during the past Summer with your garden club group. Ideas 
which you may have for your own garden or home grounds resulting from these observations may best be carried out this Fall. 
We have a great variety of hardy trees, shrubs and perennials to select from. On quantities of five or more of one kind the ten 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Incorporated 


Main Office: 868 ADAMS STREET, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


rate will apply. 


Sales offices and showgrounds are maintained at Fram.ngham and North Abington 

















GARDEN WORK FOR EARLY OCTOBER 


“TREES may be set out in the Fall except such subjects as red and 
sugar maples, flowering dogwoods, tuliptree, magnolias, and 
the sweetgum (Liquidambar styraciflua). 

In the middle Atlantic states, hardy annual seeds may be planted 
in carefully prepared beds. Some in the list are sweet peas (to be 
trenched), candytuft, sweet alyssum, snapdragons and cornflowers. 

Hasten with the planting of narcissi. Tulips can be planted 
until mid-November. Leave room for the lilies and plant the bulbs 
promptly upon arrival. 

Set in a store of potted bulbs for forcing in Winter. To a five- 
inch pot, plant one hyacinth bulb, or two narcissus bulbs or three 
tulips. An eight-inch pot or pan will hold three hyacinths (not 
the smaller Romans), six narcissi and eight tulips. 


Excellent Darwin tulips to force are Rose Luisante, Prince of 
Austria, Fred Moore, Yeilow Prince, Belle Alliance, La Reine, 
Flamingo and De Wet. 

Geranium cuttings taken now in those sections of the country 
that have not yet had a frost will root better than those taken 
earlier. “The wood will be firmer and there will be less danger of 
the cuttings rotting. 

Dig tender plants, such as cannas, caladiums, and tuberoses before 
frost can damage the roots. Cannas are best stored with soil left 
on the roots. Varieties like Mrs. Pierre S. duPont will not winter 
over unless kept growing inside all Winter long. 

Lilacs transplant best during October, doing better by far than 
those moved in the Spring. The new hybrids excel the old sorts 
in every way and they have the added advantage of flowering at 
an early age. 

Odd bulbs to force are the Crocus purpureus grandiflorus and Mam- 
moth Yellow; Chionodoxa luciliae and C. sardensis; Muscari botry- 
oides and the variety Heavenly Blue; scillas and Galanthus elwest. 
Unlike the larger bulbs, these smaller kinds do not have to be kept 
in the dark for so long a time. 


Build the compost heap with zeal. Use disease-free leaves and 





refuse from the garden. By adding a proprietary material to the 
compost, genuine manure can be prepared even in city gardens. 

In the northernmost states, roses may be set out by the middle 
of the month. It is still too early to set out roses in other sections, 
however, although orders should be placed at once. Prepare the 
soil now. 

House plants that have just been brought indoors will have a 
hard time of it unless the tops are sprinkled occasionally. An 
atomizer is ideal for doing this. The roots should not be kept too 
wet, however, because newly potted plants will not have become 
established as yet. 

Squashes and pumpkins need to be well dried before they are 
stored for Winter. They may be left piled near the house for some 
days, being covered at night when frost threatens. 

Mulch strawberry beds with straw or salt hay. Other small fruits 
such as raspberries and blackberries can be mulched with rough 
manure but not the strawberries because the crowns of the plants 
would rot. 

Fruit intended for storage should not be picked until it has 
ripened. Ordinarily, medium-sized fruits store better than ones 
that are overgrown. 

Most fruit trees can be set out in the Fall. Notable exceptions to the 
rule are the stone fruits, such as peaches, plums and cherries. Firm 
the soil well around the roots at planting time and again several 
weeks later. 

Rain does not penetrate easily in soil directly under evergreens. 
See that the trees, especially newly planted ones, are well watered 
during the Fall months. Rhododendrons will need an abundance 
of water too. 

Salvia patens, which bears beautiful gentian-blue flowers, is not 
hardy in the North and must, therefore, be taken up and stored 
like kniphofias. 

Pot a few plants of parsley or set them out in a protected frame 
for table use during the Winter. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A New Yellow Water Lily 


UCH has been done at the Missouri Botanical Garden at 
St. Louis, Mo., in recent years in the hybridization of 
aquatics and at last a yellow hybrid, tropical, day-blooming 
water lily has been produced. It has been named ‘‘The St. 
Louis’’ and, for the first time, introduces shades of yellow in 
the tropical hybrid lilies. The new variety is a cross between 
the so-called “‘Lost Yellow Lily’’ of Africa and Mrs. George 
H. Pring, a pure white hybrid originated at the garden several 
years ago. The new yellow hybrid is very large, measuring 12 
inches across. It is semi-double and star shaped with a maxi- 
mum of 32 petals. The color is pale yellow or what the color 
charts call ‘‘pale viridine yellow.”’ 

Growers of aquatics have long been waiting for a satisfac- 
tory yellow day-blooming water lily but, of course, several 
years will have to elapse before there will be sufficient stock 
of the new variety for general distribution. An attempt is 
now being made to deepen the shade of yellow and increase 
the size. 

All this work is under the direction of George H. Pring, 
superintendent of the garden, the work having been started in 
1915. So far eight improved hybrids have been originated. 
They include General Pershing, bright pink; Mrs. Edwards 
Whitaker, light blue; Woodrow Wilson var. gigantea, light 
blue; Edward C. Eliot, light pink; Castaliiflora, dark pink; 
Mrs. George H. Pring, pure white; Mrs. George Hitchcock, a 
night-blooming light pink lily; and Henry Shaw, blue. 

The so-called Lost Yellow Lily, Nymphaea stuhlmanni, 
has been of the greatest value in Mr. Pring’s work, it having 
been used for 160 pollinations to date. Mr. Pring is looking 
forward to some interesting lilies appearing in the second 
generation next season. N. stuhlmanni itself 
makes very slow growth and is a poor propa- 
gator. From 3,000 seeds originally obtained, 
only one plant grew, but this one plant fur- 
nished seeds from which several hundred plants 
have been produced. 


Judging School in Chicago 


The Garden Club of Illinois, of which Mrs. 
W. L. Karcher of Freeport, IIl., is president, is 
sponsoring a judging contest, the first of its 
kind to be held by this organization. The con- 
test is scheduled to take place at the Graemere 
Hotel, Chicago, on October 14, 15 and 16, 
and the course will include a regular school of 
instruction in garden and flower show judging, 
—a subject that has been very much neglected. 
Further, at the termination of the course every- 
One will take a final examination, and a certifi- 
cate will be issued to those who successfully 
complete the judging course. The following 
is the program: 


OCTOBER 14: 
1:00 P.M. Opening Address—Mrs. William L. Karcher. 
1:10 P.M. ‘The Principles of Flower Show Judging’’—A. C. Hottes. 
2:00 P.M. Round Table Discussion. 
3:00 P.M. ‘‘Value of Knowing Plant Varieties and Labeling Exhibits’’ 
—aMrs. Maud Jacobs. 
3:45 P.M. Round Table Discussion. 
8:00 P.M. ‘“‘Judging for Perfection of Bloom’’—Prof. Alex Laurie, 
University of Illinois. 
OCTOBER 15: 
9:30A.M. ‘Table Decorations’’—NMrs. Bert Schiller McDonald. 
10:15 A.M. Round Table Discussion. 
1:30 P.M. ‘‘Vase and Bowl Arrangement’’—Prof. H. C. Burton, 
University of Minnesota. 
2:15 P.M. Round Table Discussion. 
4:00 P.M. Tour of the Garfield Park Conservatory, and talk on 
garden judging by Mr. August Koch, chief florist. 
OCTOBER 16: 
9:30 A.M. “‘Garden Judging’’—Prof. P. H. Elwood, Jr., lowa State 
College. 
10:15 A.M. Round Table Discussion. 
2:00 P.M. Final Examination. 


Much emphasis will be placed on the use of the score card 
and during the final examination, members will be required 
to judge actual exhibits with score cards. The fee for the 
three days of instruction will be $5.00. 


Monthly Meetings in New York 

An unusually interesting program has been drawn up by 
the plans and scope committee of the Horticultural Society 
of New York for its monthly meetings, which take place on 
the third Wednesday of each month, with the exception of 
the Summer season and the month of March, the latter being 
excepted because of the International Flower Show. This 


program is as follows: 


October 21, 1931—‘‘Planning a Small Garden and Replanning an Old 
One,”’ by Miss Vera Poggi. Competitive class for the day: One vase or 
one plant of outdoor flowers, chrysanthemums excluded. 
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November 18, 1931—‘‘The Chrysanthemum and Its History,’’ by Arthur 
Herrington. Competitive class for the day: One vase of chrysanthemums. 


December 16, 1931—‘‘Begonias,’’ by T. H. Everett. Competitive class for 
the day: One begonia plant. 


January 20, 1932—“‘Carnations,’’ by Charles H. Totty. Competitive class 
for the day: One vase of 25 carnations. 


February 17, 1932—‘‘An Amateur Sows Seed for Amateurs,’’ by Mrs. 
Arthur Knapp. Competitive class for the day: One house plant grown 
by an amateur. 


April 20, 1932—‘‘Types of Narcissi and How to Judge Them,” by B. Y. 
Morrison of Washington, D. C. Competitive class for the day: Three 
vases of outdoor-grown narcissi. 


May 18, 1932—"‘‘Lilacs,’’ by Alexander Michie. Competitive class for the 
day: One vase of flowering shrubs. 


June 15, 1932—‘‘Roses.’"” Competitive class for the day: One vase of 
hardy roses. 


CLASS ON TABLE DECORATION 
(Open to women members of the Horticultural Society of New York only) 


October, 1931——-An arrangement of bronze and yellow chrysanthemums 
in copper containers. Any foliage or berries permitted. 


November, 1931—-An arrangement of tree branches. Shrubs, cones and 
berries may be used. 


December, 193 1——Christmas table centerpiece. Any material permitted. 


These meetings were organized to provide opportunity for 
the introduction and registration of new plants, flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, the exhibiting of rare plants and the 
recognition of specimens showing superior cultivation. The 
new added notes to the meetings for the 1931-32 season are 
the competitive classes for the day, for which small cash 
prizes are to be awarded at the discretion of the committee, 
and the classes on table decoration for which suitable awards 
will be made. 


National Association of Gardeners 


The annual convention of the National Association of 
Gardeners was held this year at Asbury Park, N. J., opening 
on September 15. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William J. Gray, Washington, D. C.; vice-president, 
Allen Jenkins, Shrewsbury, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy 
Ebel Hansell, New York City; treasurer, Robert P. Brydon, 
Cleveland, Ohio; trustees, Warner Scott Hamilton of Rose- 
mont, Pa., William Brock of West End, N. J., Donald J. 
Crighton of Convent, N. J., William J. Sealey of Port 
Chester, N. Y., and John Barnet of Locust Valley, L. I. 

On the first evening the Davey Tree Expert Company en- 
tertained the convention members at dinner, which was fol- 
lowed by a concert. 

It was suggested that Boston might be the 1932 convention 
meeting place but selection was left to the executive board. 

It was announced to the convention that the peace garden 
committee had accepted an offer from the Canadian Gardeners 
and Florists Association to sponsor the International Peace 
Garden in Canada. This committee favors a site on the line 
between Manitoba and North Dakota in the Turtle Moun- 
tain Reserve and, after other possible locations had been 
considered, the convention adopted a resolution favoring this 
site. It was stated that Manitoba and North Dakota were 
ready to set aside 1400 acres of land for the purpose. 

A golf tournament was held on the last day and the win- 
ners, a Philadelphia group, were presented with prizes 
donated by John T. Scheepers. A farewell dinner was given 
by members of the horticultural trade. The hosts of this con- 
vention were the Monmouth and Elberon Branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners, the members of which 
arranged the program. 


Habenarias for the Rock Garden 


HE habenarias offer a diversity of charms to win one’s 
immediate favor and make them outstanding in any plant 
group. They would easily hold their own in the midst of the 
most colorful of the Spring-flowering plants, but during July 
and August they are infinitely more welcome and delightful. 
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Habenaria hookeri, Hooker's orchis, has two striking large 
shiny green leaves lying flat or nearly so, on the ground. From 
their center springs the single slender flower stalk having at 
its extremity 15 or 20 whitish green flowers with green petals 
and a yellow throat, the individual flowers measuring not 
more than one-half inch in all. The entire flowering stalk 
seldom exceeds a height of ten inches. The flowers, typical of 
the orchis family, resemble closely diminutive orchids and 
have an airy grace and charm that is adorable. 

H. ciliaris, the yellow fringed orchis, is more strikingly 
colorful with a larger flower head and lanceolate leaves but 
in other respects is similar to the other members of this 
species. Its natural habitat is the meadow or moist barren 
sandy spots in Massachusetts. Its blooming period is July. 
H. fimbriata or the large purple fringed orchis grows in 
meadows where the soil is moist but well drained, where one 
sees with delight the graceful, large, brilliant flower clusters 
borne on a tall slender spike some 18 inches tall, the flower 
cluster itself measuring oftentimes a foot, and two and a half 
inches across. The clear lavender pink is cool and bright, and 
the scent is indescribably sweet and heavy. This also blooms 
in July as does its cousin H. psycodes or the smaller purple 
fringed orchis similar in every respect excepting its size which 
is noticeably smaller. No one who has seen these beautiful 
flowers in their native setting would allow any ordinary 
obstacle to prevent him from having one or two representa- 
tives of the family in his rock or wild garden. 

—RMarjorie Stearns. 
Danvers, Mass. 


Wintering Large Geranium Plants 


Please tell me if its possible to take up large geranium plants and carry 
them through the Winter and plant them out again next Summer. 


Young geranium plants are generally believed to give the 
best blossoms, but large plants can be carried through the 
Winter without difficulty. Probably the best plan to follow 
is to take them up before the coming of frost, without shak- 
ing the soil from the roots. They can then be hung root up 
from the top of a cold but frost-proof cellar. If the cellar is 
light it is best to wrap the plants in several thicknesses of 
newspaper. Early in May the plants may be taken down, cut 
back hard and placed in a bucket of water for several days or 
until they begin to show signs of life. Then they may be 
planted out, preferably in a somewhat sandy and sunny bed. 
They should begin to bloom in about two months and will 
flower all Summer. 


Peony Blight and Root Rot 


EONY blight and root rot, two of the worst diseases of 

the peony, can be checked if the plants are given the proper 
treatment this Fall. It is a well known fact that peony blight 
remains over Winter on the old stems and possibly in the 
top layer of soil around the crowns of the plants. Therefore, 
by removing the tops of the plants in Autumn this disease 
can be eliminated from the garden. This should not be done 
haphazardly, however, but in a most thorough manner. First, 
remove the soil away from the crown and carefully cut each 
old stem back as near as possible to the root, being careful 
not to injure the dormant eye, from which the new growth 
will start next Spring. Burn all the refuse. Then, if the blight 
has been serious this year, scrape off the top soil next to the 
plant and discard it. In its place put fresh loam of a light 
nature obtained from some other part of the garden. 

Root rot which works under the ground on the fleshy roots 
often results from carelessness in controlling other peony 
diseases. Root rot cannot be controlled by cutting the tops. 
Instead the entire plant must be dug and all the diseased roots 
cut off and thrown on the fire. If the disease has taken hold 
on nearly all the roots, it will be wiser to discard the plant 
than to take a chance on spreading the disease. 
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Cypripedium Insigne, a Good Orchid for Amateurs 


Orchids for Amateurs to Grow 


much the same regularity as my daily meals. Fre- 

quently when pushed for time, I pass my lunch half 
hour with a diminishing apple in one hand and a running 
hose in the other. There must be many others who, like my- 
self, have sons and daughters and a home to look after. I write 
this short sketch always bearing in mind that, under the cir- 
cumstances, orchids must occupy only a very secondary posi- 
tion in the daily round of life. 

There are two compartments in my small greenhouse, one 
for mixed plants and one, eight by 12 feet, for orchids. I usu- 
ally keep the temperature of the orchid section about 65 
degrees by day (sun heat runs it up higher) and about 55 to 
60 degrees by night. The heating apparatus is a very simple 
little coal stove, which requires scant attention and never fails 
in its duty. There is a nine-foot long, half-inch hose con- 
nected to the spigot with a nozzle attached that gives a 
straight stream or hard and soft sprays, and is a great con- 
venience and time saver. There is always enough tepid water 
standing in the pipes to water the orchids thoroughly. This is 
beneficial but not essential. 

For a very small greenhouse such as mine it is most satisfac- 
tory to select dwarf compact growing plants, and those with 
evergreen foliage are more desirable than the deciduous kinds. 
Like other plants growing in a restricted area such as a pot, 
they need the material in which they root changed annually, 
or at least a good part of it replaced with new. Most orchids 
need a generous supply of water overhead and at their roots 
while growing, and when their annual growth is completed a 
lesser amount suffices during their resting period. In the case 
of deciduous orchids merely enough moisture is needed at this 
time, to keep the stems or pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling, and 
they can then sometimes be moved to a cooler place for a few 
weeks. It is important that nothing stimulates them into 
starting growth again prematurely. When their period of rest 


Or are included in the routine of my life with 


is completed they usually start again to grow, and it is easy 
to see when this happens, by a starting of swelling bud or 
their putting forth a new white root, and this is a sign they 
need more water and usual growing conditions. This is a good 
time for the repotting operation. 

Under the benches in the greenhouse, ferns are placed and 
help maintain the much needed moisture in the air. On bright, 
sunny days, when the plants are watered, walls, floors and 
glass are well hosed. In warm weather this is necessary about 
four or five times a day, but on dull days once or twice is 
enough. In Winter twice a day on bright days and only once 
on dark days is usually sufficient. It is only a matter of a few 
minutes at a time, and when the greenhouse opens from the 
dining-room, as mine does, before and after meals are con- 
venient and desirable times. Often my visit means merely a 
look at the thermometer. 

Orchid growers prefer to make their own “‘‘potting mix- 
ture,’’ and vary it a bit for the different plants, which I have 
always done, but I believe a good staple mixture may now 
be purchased ready-made, and this makes repotting a much 
simpler affair for beginners. The plant is taken from its pot 
and the old soil removed or partially removed. Old dead 
stems, bulbs, leaves, and roots are very carefully cut away 
when it can be reset in a clean pot. This ‘‘soil’’ is used in a 
barely moist condition and rammed around the roots until 
the plant is firmly set. 

For those who wish to use their own mixture a simple 
plan is to acquire four small wooden nail kegs and fill as 
follows: one with orchid peat or fern bracken, the second 
with oak leaves nearly decayed so they crumble easily, the 
third with spagnum moss, and the fourth with fine grit or 
coarse, sharp sand. 

In a regular orchid house many plants are grown in pots 
suspended from the roof, but in a small house they dry out 
too quickly and are safest kept on benches. My benches are 
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made of thin slate slabs. On top of them is about one inch of 
coarse sand which is constantly kept moist. A beautiful green 
moss completely covers the sand, upon which the orchids are 
stood, the green forming a fine foil for the flowers. If a solu- 
tion of a pyrethrum insecticide, harmless to roots and soil, 
is used liberally, soaking the pots and benches occasionally, 
there will be little trouble with insect pests. 

Cypripedium insigne, one of the most popular of all orchids 
and an easily grown plant, is an excellent one for an amateur 
to begin with. C. insigne is a very variable orchid and many 
of its varieties are an improvement on the type. It has a large 
flower of an odd and beautiful shape; the lip forms a pocket- 
like pouch. The color of the usual C. insigne is a pale greenish 
brown, warted with handsome plum-colored dots. This is a 
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The Author’s Orchid House 


moderately priced orchid, and a good flowering sized plant is 
usually purchaseable for three or four dollars. 

The first orchid I ever purchased, and a very fine form of 
this, is called C. insigne sanderae. All the colored parts of the 
flower are pure canary yellow and the large or dorsal sepal 
has a wide white tip. This plant used to be very rare, but as it 
is easily grown and propagated it is now quite plentiful and 
reasonably priced. The flowers of these cypripediums last 
in their full freshness nearly three months, on the plant. They 
usually flower in late Autumn and it can be easily understood 
that anyone who has a few of these plants, will always have 
flowers during the short dark days of early Winter, when they 
are so much appreciated. Besides, their fine deep green, or 
sometimes handsomely mottled, foliage is really an ornament 
at all times of year. 

C. x maudiae is a hybrid and is a delicious pale apple green 
and white flower, very pure and very distinguished looking. 
This also lasts long in bloom. 

C. x harrisianum, G. S. Ball has a much bolder, showier 
bloom, the whole flower is so heavily shaded and overlaid 
with a rich deep maroon that except for a white tip to the 
dorsal it is of the same uniform dark color. 

C. x niobe nigrum is a very pretty little hybrid, all parts of 
which are quite dwarf. The flower has a ground of white 
with considerable wine and brown tinting. 

The orchids known as laeliocattleyas, are a highly de- 
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sirable group for the amateur to grow in a:small mixed green- 
house. During the 18 years I have grown them they have 
given immense satisfaction and never, or very rarely, failed to 
display their simply gorgeous and very varied hued flowers. 

Lc. x dominiana is one of the oldest crosses. It can still hold 
its own in any collection. Its large handsome flowers are 
colored a very rich purple with a darker velvety textured lip 
and are wonderfully fragrant. They last about three weeks. 
The flowers on Le. x charlesworthi takes after the laelia parent 
and is the most glowing deep orange with much red shading. 

I never thought it worth while to grow the usual lavender 
cattleyas commonly seen in shop windows, as these are plenti- 
ful and easily purchased from any first-rate florist. But there 
are large lavender cattleya hybrids, termed brassocattleyas, 
that are well worth growing for their exquisite color and their 
large flowers with extremely handsome deeply fringed lips. 

Odontoglossum cervantesi was given to me, a small plant 
collected from the wild. It bore up bravely under the trying 
ordeal of being torn from its forest home while in full bloom, 
and is now well rooted and blooming generously in a four- 
inch pot. This is a most lovely, fairy-like little thing with 
glistening white flowers. These are marked near the center 
by deep red lines forming broken circles. 

Leptotes bicolor has bloomed and never failed for over ten 
years and has not yet graduated from a three-inch pot. This 
year it had 15 flowers, each about two inches in diameter. 
The flowers are palest lavender and the lip is deep purple. The 
curious evergreen leaves look like green pencils. This little 
gem lasts many weeks in perfection. 

Dendrobium atroviolaceum is also an excellent grower. It 
is a different type with pseudo-bulbs with a nice evergreen 
tuft of leaves at the summit of the pseudo-bulbs and from the 
center of these the flower spike (or spikes) arises in very early 
Spring. The flowers are ivory colored with very dark purple 
dots, and a lip of the same rich color, and these last about 
three months in beauty. 

Platyclinis glumacea is an exceedingly pretty and dainty 
little orchid with many tiny flowers in stiff and regular array 
on an upright slender stem, and they have a pleasant scent of 
“new mown hay.”’ These are well set off by the evergreen 
leaves. It is an excellent ‘‘doer’’ and blooms in early February 
each year. P. filiformis is a still more slender grower and the 
even smaller flowers are canary yellow. These bloom in late 
Spring. 

Having had experience with the orchids mentioned, I know 
them to be quite suitable for any amateur who is interested 
sufficiently to make the little extra effort, so well worthwhile, 
that orchids require. 

Orchids are not necessarily the excessively high-priced 
plants that many people imagine. Even the handsome laelio- 
cattleyas may be purchased for ten dollars to 15 dollars for 
fine flowering-size plants, or if you are willing to wait a bit 
for the plant to develop, these beautiful orchids may be 
bought for five dollars or six dollars as healthy young plants 
to grow on, when in due time you will be rewarded with fine 
blooms. Very many highly desirable orchids of varied types 
may be acquired for five dollars apiece. 

Six orchids suggested for a beginner, because they are easily 
grown, are handsome and bloom during the dull days of 
Winter, and are plentiful (therefore inexpensive to buy) are: 
Cypripedium insigne or C. insigne sanderae, Cattleya trianae, 
Cypripedium leeanum clinkaberryanum, Laeliocattleya (any 
red seedling), Platyclinis glumacea, Epicattleya Mrs. Smith. 

When the fact is taken into consideration that a cypripe- 
dium costing five dollars remains in bloom nearly three 
months of the year, occupies little space, and that it increases 
in size continuously and pieces taken off root readily and 
make nice new plants, it will be seen that no more worthwhile 
or reasonably priced plants can be cultivated. 


—RMrs. J. Norman Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 














Adventures in a Suburban Garden’ 


rally be filled with accounts of exciting experiences in 

new and unknown fields. This book is just that sort, 
for although the popular garden subjects are not in the least 
slighted, rare plants are given by far the lion’s share of 
attention. 

As might be expected, this book is original throughout as 
opposed to the hackneyed stuff which clutters so many pres- 
ent-day garden books. It is practical, too—with an endless 
array of definite suggestions as to plant combinations. For 
instance, at this season of the year when tulip planting is in 
order, the author suggests that one plant Jenny, one of the 
very earliest varieties, of a delicious and glistening bright pink 
color, beneath a Japanese cherry tree. Farther on, concerning 
the May tulips, she writes: 


A BOOK of adventure, if it is true to its title, must natu- 


It is well known how finely the shining surfaces of box bushes set off 
the beauty of tulips. Where you have a fine old piece of box, plant against 
it a clump of such a glowing tulip as Leda, still a little expensive, but a 
small group would not run to so much; or that deepest tone of yellow 
tulips, a cottage, Walter T. Ware; or the astonishingly lovely cherry- 
colored Darwin, George V, also expensive, but worth squeezing the toe 
of the stocking to secure. Beneath a redbud tree, I love to see a planting 
of such tulips as the two fine Darwins, Anton Mauve, and Valentin, the 
one soft mauve with silver edges to the petals, the other pure rich helio- 
trope. Add to this a dozen or so plants of the new reddish viola Jersey 
Jewel, and a breadth of silver-leaved cerastium and a most lovely picture 
is made. 


It is heartening to courageous gardeners to find the author 
championing magenta as a fit and proper color to once again 
grace our gardens. It must, of course, be used carefully and 
yet, pure magenta, especially when combined with a velvety 
texture, is one of the most lovely of hues and shows itself 
friendly enough in association with other hues, provided the 
reds and salmon pinks—its inalienable enemies—are kept at 
a proper distance. In fact when planting any color scheme in 
the garden, harmony is far more dependent upon the propor- 
tion of the color areas than the actual colors employed. 


From time to time we hear disparaging comments made 
about the status of rock gardening in America. It is hard to 
believe that landscape architects are to blame for the present 
conditions. However it is the author’s claim that true rock 
gardeners and landscape architects are at present standing 
apart and glaring at each other. In her opinion “‘it is safe to 
say that few L. A.’s have as yet built rock gardens that were 
successful from the point of view of housing a collection of 
rare plants and it is, undoubtedly, a fact that no lay R. G. 
has ever built anything that did not elicit a snort from the 
professional L. A. But let each get the point of view of 
the other and great things may be hoped for.”’ 

One whole chapter devoted to the hardy cyclamens, 
companions to the Persian cyclamen used for Winter 
decoration, is none too much, although plant quaran- 
tines have greatly reduced the number of kinds listed 
now in our catalogues. The rock garden enthusiast 
must raise the plants from seeds. Of course, to be suc- 
cessful, the seed should be fresh, and, therefore, it is 
best ordered in Winter. As soon as it is obtained, it 
should be sown in flats or seed pans. The soil should 
be a mixture of peaty compost made gritty with sand 
to which has been added a little powdered charcoal. 
Into this the seeds are pressed singly, an inch apart and 
at least a half-inch deep. The seed pans should then be 
placed upon a bed of ashes in a coldframe and the sash 
lowered to within five inches of closed. The frame 
needs plenty of ventilation. Scatter a little moss over 
the pans to insure uniform moisture. Even when ex- 
treme cold weather arrives the sash should be left open, 
although the flats may be covered with salt hay. The 





*** Adventures in a Suburban Garden,”’ by Louise Beebe Wilder. Published by The 
MacMillan Co., New York. Price $3.50. 


seedlings will come up in the Spring after the straw has been 
removed. When they have developed two leaves, they should 
be transplanted to small pots which should be sunk in a bed 
of ashes in a frame where they are to remain for one year. 
Seed may also be sown in the Spring. 

In rock gardening, as in other forms of gardening, a high 
state of cultivation can be maintained. The English gardeners 
mix special composts for dressing various plants. In fact, a 
carefully prepared, organic, rock garden fertilizer can now be 
obtained in this country. For androsaces, which make wide 
mats of foliage if conditions are right, a generous top-dressing 
of gritty loam worked about the rosettes is advisable, to be 
put on preferably in the Spring, although the Fall will do. 
Unless this is done, the plants soon exhaust the soil. 

Geraniums and erodiums, at least those suited to the rock 
garden, have one chapter devoted to them. One geranium in 
particular, Geranium pylzowianum, a Farrer introduction, 
has proved to be a charming little plant that sends up masses 
of small, dainty leaves and large bright pink flowers ‘‘on 
curiously directed stems.’’ Although English gardeners claim 
that this little plant is a pernicious weed, such has not been 
the experience of the author. It is true that this geranium 
spreads by underground roots, but our climate seems to check 
the growth. 

Similarity in names is always confusing, but if the veron- 
icas filiformis and filifolia are misplaced in the rock garden, 
the results will be disastrous. Veronica filiformis forms great 
mats of soft green that may even threaten such stalwarts as 
the lungworts and Anchusa myosotidiflora. V. filifolia, on 
the other hand, makes a ‘‘neat heath-like growth under six 
inches high and producing in early Summer many little spires 
of pale blue flowers.”’ 

The author has found that the cobweb houseleek, Semper- 
vivum arachnoideum, will grow thicker and whiter cobwebs 
if the plants are given a hot and dry situation. The rosettes 
are small and compact, the plants doing remarkably well in a 
very stony soil that is poor in plant food and in a situation 
where the sun beats down on them all day long. The flowers 
of the typical cobweb houseleek are bright warm wine red in 
color, but borne in close starry clusters. 

So entertaining are the 27 chapters in this book that we 
wish there were more. The book has two parts, the first being 
essays of a miscellaneous nature and the second chiefly con- 
cerning rock gardens. The illustrations are numerous and of 
first class quality. In all there are 250 pages. 





Sempervivum Arachnoideum in a Rock Garden 
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Trouble With Hybrid Lilacs 


SS bree lilacs in many gardens show very poor growth 
this season. In many cases the plants are slowly dying. 
Of course, some of the trouble can be blamed to the lilac 
borer, Podosesia syringae. These troublesome insects may 
easily be controlled, however, by injecting carbon bisulphide 
from a small oil can into the holes from which frass is exud- 
ing. The holes should be plugged immediately with soap or 
putty to keep the fumes in the burrows. Two such treat- 
ments a year, the first about July 15 and the second a month 
later, will keep these insects well under control. 

But there is a more serious trouble which appears to be 
largely overlooked. It is known that there is a disease specific 
to the union between syringa cions and ligustrum stock. 
Since many hybrids found in gardens are grafted on privet, 
the writer was led to inspect a number. It was found that in a 
considerable majority the union was very imperfect—so much 
so that there was a decided restriction of the normal flow of 
plant food. It was also observed that lilacs grafted on ligus- 
trum had in 90 per cent of the cases been attacked by the 
borer named above, while those on their own roots showed 
less than 10 per cent infestation. 

However, this is not as serious as it sounds for the owner 
of hybrid lilacs. Since it is comparatively easy to raise them 
from cuttings, replacement stock may be grown. Either green- 
wood or hardwood cuttings may be used. The former, which 
appear to root a little more readily, should be taken in June 
or early July and placed in sand in a coldframe. Cuttings with 
either two or three nodes give very good results. 

Hardwood cuttings should be made in the Fall. They may 
then be started in the greenhouse or they may be tied in 
bundles (each cutting labeled) and buried upside down in a 
light well drained soil. It is important to see that the top of 
the bundle is just below the frost line. In early Spring, before 
all frost is out of the ground, they should be removed and 
started in coldframes or the greenhouse, the latter preferably, 
since bottom heat will aid them in forming the first roots. 

In three years many of them will produce bloom, while all 
will be ready to take the place of the weaker grafted stock in 
four years. 

—H. Gleason Mattoon. 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Horticultural Society of New York 


EAR Sir—May it not be just as well to have our records 
correct? So much energy and so much constructive force 
did the late Frederic R. Newbold put into the development of 
the Horticultural Society of New York that publicly he be- 
came credited with being one of the actual creators of the very 
idea. My recollection is, and the records show, that Mr. New- 
bold was not one of the actual creators of the organization, 
although he became affiliated in its first year. 
The origin of the society goes back to a circular letter dated 
April 7, 1900, and signed by F. M. Hexamer, J. W. Withers, 
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and N. L. Britton. As a result of this appeal a few persons 
were gathered together at the New York Botanical Garden 
on April 21, when Dr. Britton, the director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, was made temporary chairman with my- 
self as temporary secretary. Mr. Newbold did not participate 
in these inceptive meetings, although he is shown as a member 
of record at the meeting held December 12 of that same year, 
when permanent organization was formed with him as treas- 
urer, and the chairman and secretary as already stated above. 

I have an intimate recollection of the work put into the 
beginnings of the organization, particularly by the gentlemen 
previously named and Mr. James Wood, who served so con- 
scientiously as the first president. Mr. Newbold’s constant 
solicitous attention for the welfare of the organization from 
the time of his first election to office and which he never 
relinquished needs no embellishment. 

—Leonard Barron. 

Garden City, N. Y. 


Ivies From Other Lands 


HEN visiting the Jardin d’Essai or great botanic garden 

of Algiers, I looked for berries on ivy vines growing 
up the tall trunks of the palm trees. Among the great round 
leaves, as large as the saucer of an ordinary teacup, I saw none, 
but looking down I spied a few crushed blue berries on the 
driveway. These I eagerly picked up and mailed home. When 
I returned I found that two little ivies had grown from them, 
showing from the very beginning the round leaves of the 
algeriensis variety, which is very different from the ivy which 
has done so well in our rock garden. This one, grown from 
berries picked off the city wall of Ragusa, has very pointed 
leaves and is deeply veined. 

Ivy from berries picked in Sorrento has leaves which are 
different from either of the others, they being rounder than 
those on the ivy from Ragusa, yet with decided points unlike 
the round-leaved variety from Algiers. It has grown lustily 
over the stone capping of a spring in soil in which there is 
much leaf mold. The little ivies from Algiers have grown 
slowly but will probably improve in this respect as they get 
older. 

The seeds sent home with which we have had the most fun 
are those of acorns, roses, and ivy from Italy, Algiers, Egypt, 
and Jugo-Slavia; yet the land with which we most associate 
ivy is England with its beautiful growth over the old Abbeys 
and picturesque ruins for, as Dickens wrote: 

“Whole ages have fled and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green.” 
—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 


‘The Formosa Lily in Maine 


EAR Sir— We have noticed at various times in Horti- 
culture mention of Lilium philippinense formosanum. 
Our experience with this lily may be of interest to your 
readers. In 1929, we purchased seed from a reliable and well- 
known English seed house. This seed was sown in February 
of the same year. Some of the resulting bulbs bloomed under 
glass culture during the month of September. Later, the bulbs 
we had (about 30) were planted outside in an exposed situ- 
ation. These bulbs came through the Winter of 1930-31 with 
no loss to speak of. They are now in bloom. In my estima- 
tion this is a wonderful lily—a real Summer Eastér Lily, as 
it were. It seems to me that it is hardy, judging from our 
experience, although, of course, such a short trial does not 
warrant any positive claim. 


—H. L. Chadwick. 
Houlton, Me. 
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HINKING back to the flower show recently held in At- 

lantic City, one feels amazed at the variety of material 
which was exhibited and the great size of the displays. The 
immense auditorium, perhaps the largest in the world, dwarfs 
any but extensive exhibits. The lighting could be improved, 
too. At present the flowers look as though being viewed under 
the glare of a mid-day sun. The effect would be much better 
if the light could be made to simulate the approach of even- 
tide. 

There is a question whether flowers which are out of 
season improve an exhibit of this kind. Azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons blooming in September seem to introduce a false 
note. It is quite possible that untutored amateurs might be 
led to buy plants of this kind, expecting them to bloom at 
this season and be disappointed when they failed to do so. At 
another exhibition recently held there was a display of peonies 
which had been kept in cold storage since June. This was a 
notable example of the keeping qualities possessed by peonies 
and yet they added but little to the real value of the exhibi- 
tion. 

Perhaps, too, the full sized alligator with water running 
out of its mouth, which had a place in one of the Atlantic 
City exhibits, was not wholly above criticism. This and two 
huge artificial mushrooms some six feet high detracted in the 
minds of many visitors from what was otherwise one of the 
finest exhibits in the show. 

The show was notable for its display of evergreens, beau- 
tifully grown and well set up. There was much of merit in 
the gardens. Indeed, few of the country’s shows have been 
better in this respect. The grand prize for the best garden in 
the show went to Koster & Company of Bridgeton, N. J. 
This concern also won a $500 prize as the best garden of 
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trees, shrubs, herbaceous plants and evergreens. Four large 
boxwood specimens stood guard over a pool containing a 
life size figure. Beds of tuberous begonias were nestled under 
the shade of specimen spruces, while evergreens, azaleas and 
rhododendrons filled the borders. 

The display of aquatics at this show was also noteworthy. 
This is a feature which is likely to be developed at exhibitions 
in different parts of the country, with the growing apprecia- 
tion of water plants. Henry A. Dreer had charming pool 
plantings, each with a border of double fringed petunias. 


ARDEN makers who long for color in the shrub border 

at this season may well consider the lespedeza, a Sep- 
tember-blooming plant with lavender-colored flowers which 
are beautiful. On my way home from the Atlantic City flower 
show I stopped at a nursery in Princeton, N. J., where a long 
lespedeza hedge made a wonderfully attractive picture. | 
understand that the best way to treat this plant in the North 
is to cut it practically to the ground in late Autumn; other- 
wise it will winterkill badly. It makes very rapid growth 
when Spring comes and stands four or five feet tall when it 
begins to bloom. Its habit is very much like that of buddleia. 


LSHOLTZIA stauntoni is another Fall-blooming shrub 
which I saw in Massachusetts where it grows exceedingly 
well. This shrub, which attains a height of three feet, carries 
long spikes of lilac-purple flowers at the ends of the branches. 
It blossoms even into October and is not at all difficult to 
handle except that it needs a sunny situation and in the 
North a somewhat protected location. Here are two plants 


Koster & Company’s Exhibit Which Won $1,000 as the Best Garden at the Atlantic City Flower Show 
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which are destined to win much favor when their merits 
become better known. 


oF gris amateurs appear to have been much interested in 
the illustration of an immense brugmansia specimen 
shown in Horticulture for September 15. The question is now 
being asked as to the best way in which to winter plants of 
this kind. The brugmansias are not hardy in the North but 
if cut back very hard they may be dug up and stored in the 
cellar. They will go through the Winter wherever the tem- 
perature is kept low but above freezing. Many garden makers 
prefer to grow their plants in tubs, because in this way they 
can be easily moved from the garden to the cellar and back 
again. The flowers of this plant are exceedingly sweet-scented 
and will perfume the entire garden. The plants look much 
better in the evening than at noon and I have heard of several 
amateurs who train electric lights upon them so that their 
beauty can be enjoyed after nightfall. 


ee ae D. CRANE, a member of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, but whose business headquarters are 
in England, writes me that he has been spending much time 
studying the garden and wild flowers of various European 





Flower Spike of Amarcrinum Howardi 


countries. He has visited the Alps both in Spring and Summer 
and has been lucky enough, he says, to see about three- 
quarters of the more prominent alpines. He thinks that many 
of them are over-rated and finds a few which can be made into 
excellent garden flowers, among them the yellow foxglove. 
He has discovered a number of flowers in Spain particularly 
among the linarias which he believes to be well worth culti- 
vating. He adds: 


During the past two years I have dug up various wild crocuses, mostly 
Crocus vernus, in several locations and have noted the depth at which the 
flowering bulbs are found. This depth has usually been four and sometimes 
five inches. In some cases it appeared to be a protection against dryness 
rather than cold. Perhaps it would be well worth experimenting with 
deeper planting with the cultivated kinds. Possibly shallow planting ex- 
plains why some of the botanical species died out quickly, as they have a 
way of doing when taken into gardens. 


SUPPOSE it is difficult for the average amateur to accept 

the new doctrine that cultivation is of value only in so far 
as it gets rid of weeds. For years we were told that even 
ground which was free from weeds should be cultivated at 
frequent intervals, and particularly after a rain, to break up 
the soil crust and in order to prevent the escape of moisture. 
Apparently much of this cultivation is wasted work and I am 
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disposed to regret the perspiring hours which I have spent 
pushing a cultivator up and down the rows of growing plants 
in the belief that I was doing them a good turn. 

At a recent meeting in Amherst, Mass., Professor H. C. 
Thompson of Cornell University said that as a result of 
repeated experiments the futility of cultivating ground where 
weeds were absent had been clearly demonstrated. Weeds do 
much to stunt the growth and development of vegetable 
crops, but after the weeds are controlled any further cultivat- 
ing for the purpose of developing a dust mulch is wasted 
effort. In many instances, according to Professor ‘Thompson, 
this work really does harm as it serves to dry out the soil 
instead of aiding it to hold moisture. By accepting such an 
authoritative statement hundreds of amateur garden makers 
must be expecting to save many a backache next season. 


The New Amarcrinum Howardi 


NEW bi-generic hybrid bulb has been developed by Fred 
Howard of Los Angeles, Calif., which has been called 
Amatrcrinum howardi. Few hybridizers have ever been able to 
interbreed the various genera of the amaryllis family and, 
partly for this reason, the amarcrinum is of considerable im- 
portance. Its parents were Amaryllis belladonna and Crinum 
mooret, a South African species. A plant exhibited before 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1926 won the coveted 
Cory Cup as the best new hardy plant of the year. 

Although this evergreen bulb may prove to be hardy in 
sheltered spots in England, it cannot be expected to thrive 
in the open here except in the southernmost states although 
both its parents can be grown in the open south of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Elsewhere, it should be given the same condi- 
tions as the crinums. Bulbs can be obtained this Fall, and 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf mold, old manure and 
enough sand to make the soil porous. A tub or large pot 
can be used, but in any event there should be ample room 
because the root system is unusually vigorous. Frequent 
watering will be necessary during the growing season. The 
bulbs increase readily by offsets. 

Amarcrinum is intermediate between its parents. The 
foliage is broad, dark green and much more compact than 
that of crinums. Therefore, the plants take up less room. 
Flowers may be expected during the Summer and Autumn 
in abundance. They are born in heavy trusses on four-foot 
stems. The color is particularly appealing, being a soft tone 
of pink. When cut, the blooms last a long time. 

The Howard hybrid is not the only one to be made 
between the above mentioned parents, for a similar cross 
was completed and described by Dr. Attilio Ragionieri of 

Florence, Italy, in 1921. He named his Cridonna memoria 
corstt in memory of Marquis Bardo Corsi Salvati of Florence 
who had had the largest collection of stove and other plants 
in Italy. 


A Handy Color Guide 


“‘Koster’s Color Guide,” selected by P. M. Koster. Published by A. T. 
Del_aMare Co., Inc., New York. Price $5.00. | 
It may be said of ‘‘Koster’s Color Guide” that fortunately 


the author has not brought forth a new system to confuse an 
already complicated color nomenclature situation. Instead, 
Koster has selected 100 colors from a recognized French sys- 
tem, ‘Repertoire de Couleurs.’”” The original French plates 
presented four tones of each color whereas only one appears in 
the American edition. As before, the color names are printed 
in English, French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

A popular flower has been chosen as the denominator for 
each color. Thus viola Jersey Gem is representative of “‘violet 
purple,’’ Cydonia japonica of ‘‘coral red,’’ and the carnation 
Maine Sunshine of ‘‘cream yellow.’’ American gardeners will 
experience difficulty in reconciling some of the French colors 
with our conception of what the colors should be. For in- 
stance, the plate of maroon looks more like a tone of brown. 
The lilac is anemic. Most of them, however, are conventional. 
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Growing Lilies From Seed 
HERE has been a discussion in recent issues about the time 
for sowing lily seeds. To sow in the Fall usually means 
that one must have saved seed, for most seedsmen offer the 
seeds of all sorts at one time, that is, in the Spring. But the 
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time of sowing makes little or no difference in the time of | 


germination. I have sown seeds of Lilium superbum, L. cana- 
dense and L. candidum as soon as ripe but they have lain for 
a year just as when sown in the Spring. L. giganteum (Hima- 


layan) takes months to germinate whether Spring or Fall | 


sown and various others behave the same way. I sowed about 
a score of sorts early in June, and L. regale, L. pomponium, 


L. philippinense formosanum and sundry others came up | 


within a short time; others as yet show no sign, including 
L. giganteum and L. martagon dalmaticum hybrids. 

The most astonishing occurrence this season is the behavior 
of L. tenuifolium seed. I saved several ounces last year and 
sowed almost an ounce last September and some more this 
Spring, but not half a dozen have appeared. Yet the seed 
seemed to be perfect. Moreover, many of the two- to three- 
year bulbs failed to flower this season, but those that did are 


seeding freely. Regale has set fewer pods than usual, but for 
the first time in my experience L. hansoni is carrying a few 
pods that seem likely to fill up. L. willmottiae is seeding 
freely and L. candidum has a few pods. L. sargentiae never 
seeds with me nor does L. henryi or L. testaceum. L. amabile, 
a very beautiful dwarf lily, has a few pods, but L. japonicum 
died down almost as soon as it flowered, all the bulbs ap- 
parently being affected with disease similar to that attacking 
L. auratum; all the bulbs of the latter collapsed before flower- 
ing. L. tigrinum splendens this season shows a good deal of 
dying back, especially among the younger bulbs in the beds; 
in the borders where shaded the losses are few. 
—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Lime Keeps Roses Clean 


READ in the August 15 number of Mrs. James S. Coale’s 

experience with Japanese beetles—they seemed to keep rose 
bugs away. Here in Media., Pa., near Philadelphia, we too 
have been over-run with the beetles, but we had more rose 
bugs than ever before. They not only tackled roses but many 
other blooms, especially my clump of Dutch irises. Still, I 
believe I have benefited indirectly from the beetle in another 
way. Heretofore I have had to spray much and often to 
control black spot and mildew on my roses. This year I 
followed the example of others and I have kept my roses 
covered with powdery lime all Summer. The beetles do not 
like the lime and move on. Evidently, as a result of the 
presence of lime, the rose foliage is in perfect condition. My 
hybrid perpetuals have bloomed off and on all Summer and 
I never saw the roses in such wonderful shape for this time 
of year. Sifting the lime on with a mosquito netting bag is 
infinitely easier than using a sprayer, and I have not sprayed 
since using the lime. 

—Mrs. W. G. McNees. 

Media, Pa. 








NATIVE PEATMOSS (LEAF-MOLD PEAT) 


For Lawns, Flower-beds, Greenhouse purposes, Rhododendron and Azalea plantings 
In Bags, $2.50 a bag—$22.00, 10 bags 
In Bulk, unscreened $6.00 per 1 cubic yard—$15.00 per 3 cubic yards 
Screened 7.50 per 1 cubic yard— 20.00 per 3 cubic yards 


F. O. B. Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Aorticulturist 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


P. O. Box 131 Tel. Jam. 1571 
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New and ‘Rare LILIES 


We are in a position to supply flowering bulbs for the 
following Lilies, some of which are not entirely new but 
have been practically out of the market. 


CENTIFOLIUM—The giant Lily discovered in China, by the late 


I She oe oy VOT da 6 ban's + codes awe eo $7.50 each 
DALHANSONI—This magnificent hybrid lily is a cross between 
L. Martagon Dalmaticum and L. Hansoni........... $5.00 each 


JANKAE—Just been recently found in Transylvania. It appears to 
be a glorified L. Pyrenaicum but producing much larger flowers 
of a clear yellow with brown spots. $2.00 each; $20.00 per dozen 


LANGKONGENSE-—Similar in growth to L. Farreri but the 
flowers are somewhat tubular in shape and in color a deep rose. 
$7.50 each 


PINK FARRERI—A fine pink form of this interesting species. 
$6.00 each 


WALLACEI—We have secured a fine lot of the true stock of this 
beautiful lily but in checking up from a large quantity of these 
that bloomed this year, they appear to be of a lighter shade than 
shown in our book “Consider the Lilies” and may be described as 
deep apricot with the usual spotting in center. Bulbs planted last 
Fall came into bloom as late as August 15th, which makes this a 
most desirable dwarf lily for late Summer blooming. The bulbs 
we offer have three to four flowering crowns and should produce 
as many flower stems. 50c each; $5.00 per dozen, $35.00 per 100 


WARDII—tThis excellent Summer flowering pink lily, discovered 
a ON re a ne alee eee ee $10.00 each 


A full description of any of the above lilies will be mailed on application. 


With any order of $3.00 or over will be sent a copy of the second 
edition of “Consider the Lilies” 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 


140 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 


ACONITUM AUTUMNALE — Autumn Monkshood — strong 
bulbs 40c each; $3.50 per 10; $25.00 per 100 


CAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA — Peachleaf Bellflower — blue 
and white 30c each; $2.20 per 10; $18.00 per 100 


DELPHINIUM HYBRIDS—a selected strain 
40c each; $3.50 per 10; $25.00 per 100 


HARDY LILIES in a large variety 


PHLOX—E. I. Farrington—beautiful clear pink, strong grower 
40c each; $3.50 per 10; $25.00 per 100 


TEUCRIUM CHAMAEDRYS—excellent plant for edging where 
Boxwood is not hardy .... 30c each; $2.20 per 10; $18.00 per 100 


Many mote plants are listed in our catalog, copy of which 
will gladly be sent on request. 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 
H. V. LAWRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. 
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Newer Varieties of Late Tulips 


Per 10 
AFTERGLOW, orange and salmon $.65 
AMBROSIA, lilac-rose and tan ...1.25 
DIDO, coral pink and orange ....1.10 


LOUIS XIV, purple and bronze ... .60 
RONALD G , deep violet-blue . .65 
SIR HARRY, lavender-pink ...... .65 


Postage Extra 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











Phlox Divaricata Laphamii 


The even color and strong growth of this 
variety makes it very popular as a border 
or rock garden plant and as a ground 
cover under late tulips. 


Catalog Free on Request 
$2.50 per dozen—$15.00 per 100 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
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Six of the most beautiful 
of Darwin Tulips 


Dreer’s Six De Luxe Darwin Tulips are unusually large and 
vigorous varieties for those who are especially interested in these 
magnificent May-flowering Bulbs. 
















Per Doz. Per 100 
Postpaid Postpaid 


AFTERGLOW, rosy orange, salmon tinted .......$ .75 $5.25 
APHRODITE, brilliant carmine-rose ..... . cae ee 8.25 
BLEU AIMABLE, beautiful clear lavender ....... .75 5.25 
JUBILEE, violet blue, shaded purple ..... ee 8.25 
KING GEORGE V, translucent cherry red ....... 1.00 : 
VENUS, pink with silvery sheen ............. 1.50 10.50 


Special Combination Offer: 


\ Postpaid 
3 each of the above— 18 bulbs .......... $1.50 
‘ 6 each of the above— 36 bulbs .......... 2.75 


? 
< 
" 








12 each of the above— 72 bulbs .......... 3.29 
25 each of the above—150 bulbs .......... 10.00 
} Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


offers the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which should be 
planted in the Fall. 


yr 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. T-1. 


I306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA ,PA. 





. L. FROST & CO. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY —~ EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 
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IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 

A superior Fall mulch or Winter cover for 
gardens, rhododendrons, etc. 
Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$3.50 for standard-size burlap bale; 

freight prepaid in N. E. 
Fertilize your lawn this Fall with 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 





Cc E BU ELL Inc cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 

. & / ° — Peat Moss combined with the 

stg: nest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 

Board of Trade Building, Send $4 for 100 lb. sack, freight prepaid 
BOSTON, MASS. in BB. Write for Quantity Prices 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD MEDAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
ppg = labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
-00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. P 1- 
phiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. wis an 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















Fall and Winter Care of Gladioli 
LADIOLUS bulbs should be lifted soon after the leaves 
have died and should have special and careful treatment 
by those who care for disease-free gladioli. One of the leading 
amateur growers of the gladiolus in England procures many 
gladiolus bulbs of many varieties from all parts of the world 
where gladiolus bulbs may be had, and he reports that most 
of the bulbs that come to him each Spring are diseased. It is 


one thing to grow disease-free gladioli and a different matter 
to keep them disease-free during the long period from No- 
vember to April. It is not always possible to grow a fine crop 
of gladiolus bulbs on account of weather conditions and insect 
pests. Long periods of wet cloudy weather and the absence 
of sunshine may cause the bulbs to rot, and long hot dry 
weather will sometimes prevent the bulbs from growing. 

It is usually admitted that most gladiolus diseases are due 
to fungus spores. Therefore, to keep healthy gladioli disease- 
free, it is necessary to keep the bulbs in such a state that these 
spores will not increase and injure the bulbs. To those who 
raise only a few bulbs this should not be difficult. I raise 
300,000 bulbs and find it possible. 

Some of the bulbs that were planted before the middle of 
April should be ready for harvesting in September. The rest 
can be dug in October. This is the method: With a spading 
fork loosen the earth each side of the row and then lift the 
bulbs out of the ground by means of the foliage. Cut the 
leaves fairly close to the bulbs and place the bulbs on burlaps 
in the sun to dry. Bags split open provide burlap in four-foot 
squares which will hold a half bushel of bulbs. At night lift 
the burlap by the four corners and take the bulbs to a tight 
barn or shed where the bulbs will not be subject to frost. Each 
morning the bulbs should be taken out and placed in the sun 
after the dew is off the grass. 

As soon as each burlap with its half bushel of bulbs is 
placed in the sun, spread the bulbs out carefully almost to the 
edge of the burlap. This accomplishes two most important 
purposes: first, it makes a thin layer so that all may be dried 
in the sun, and then the spreading process tends to clean all 
the dirt from the bulbs. This is especially the case if the 
process is repeated day after day for five or six days while the 
days are still comparatively long and warm. From 10 to 15 
days will be needed in October and November when the 
shorter days are giving less sun and warmth. 

The above treatment is suggested for two reasons—first, | 
have a theory that all of the different kinds of sun’s rays are 
beneficial and especially the ultra-violet rays. The heat rays 
will dry the bulbs and the ultra-violet rays should kill the 
fungus spores. I suggest that all the soil be rubbed off the 
bulbs in this curing process, because dirt contains many 
fungus spores, and may also cover fungus spores on the surface 
of the bulbs. The removal of the earth will eliminate many 
of these fungus spores and will allow the ultra-violet rays of 
the sun to reach others that are on the surface of the bulbs 
that might not be destroyed if they were covered with par- 
ticles of dirt. Of course, a windy location for drying the 
bulbs is better than a sheltered one. After the bulbs are thor- 
oughly dried and cured, keep them warm and dry until about 
the first of the year or until they show signs of sprouting, and 
then keep them cooler and dry until planting time. 

A good crop of gladiolus bulbs usually represents a con- 
siderable amount of labor and expense over a period of five 
to six months and this may all be lost through hard rot, or 
black rot or other fungus diseases during the Winter months 
if the bulbs are not properly cured at digging times and care- 
fully stored. If gladiolus bulbs can be grown disease-free 
during the Summer, it seems perfectly possible to me with 
some considerable expenditure of effort to keep them disease- 
free until planting time. 

—William Edwin Clark. 
‘“Sunnymede,”’ Sharon, Mass. 
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Making a Perennial Border 


. | ‘HE question of the location of the hardy border is of 
paramount importance and since this is to be a perennial 


HORTICULTURE 


or continuous garden, the elements of sunshine and of shade | 
must be given careful study. At least three-fourths of our | 
hardy flowers require sun for the greater part of each day and | 


the remaining fourth should have shade or partial shade. 
Next in importance is the size of the border, which may be 


from four feet to twelve feet wide and of any desired length. | 
The outlines may be straight or irregular as one’s fancy | 


decrees. 


The apportioned place is staked off with strings and the | 
actual labor begins. In my own garden the borders were all | 


excavated to a depth of two and one-half or three feet, the 
soil being pulverized and placed to one side. In the bottom 
of these deep trenches were placed stones, coarse cinders, 
broken crockery, tin cans—anything, indeed, to insure proper 
drainage. On top of this accumulation a scant two inches of 
the poorest under soil was placed. On this subsoil was laid the 
sod dug from the surface and placed upside down to rot and 
make valuable humus. Then came another layer of soil into 
which was worked equal parts of well rotted manure, com- 
post and heavy loam. This in turn was covered by the top 
soil, with which a small quantity of bone meal was incorpo- 
rated. 

This painstaking process may sound long drawn out and 
superfluous at first but the results in subsequent saving of 
labor to the gardener and abundance of bloom will surely 
atone for any seemingly unnecessary labor. No matter how 
long a period of drought ensues, once the hard top crust is 
broken, the under soil is always loose and friable, weeding is 
much simplified and moisture retained over a far longer period 
than when the ground is merely turned over to the depth of 
an ordinary garden fork. 

The most important decision must now be made, for on its 
wisdom rests the success or failure of the garden—what to 
plant to insure perpetual bloom. By repeated and careful study 
of the seed catalogues we learn that certain things may be de- 
pended upon to bloom over a period of several weeks begin- 
ning in March, while other species will give a succession of 
bloom for July and August and so on through the list until 
we find ourselves swamped and bewildered, but by working 
out a rough sketch on paper of those things best suited to our 
own particular tastes, with here a change and there a gap 
filled by the suggestion of some garden loving friend, we are 
launched upon our big adventure. 

The final result at the end of the first season is likely to be 
a hopeless hodge-podge and a feeling of utter dismay. But at 


least the garden is started, a certain amount of experience has | 


been acquired and a deep bond established between the gar- 
dener and every sprig of life for which he is responsible. An 
overwhelming desire to tear it all apart and begin again, a 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES -  IRISES - LILACS 


If you do not know the modern 


LILAC 


You should become acquainted 


Some outstanding kinds 


LEON GAMBETTA—double, rosy lilac 

MME. A. BUCHNER—double, rose shaded mauve 
MISS E. WILLMOTT—double white 
MONGE—single, purple red 

LUCIE BALTET—single, old rose 


5 year old plants—$5.00 each 
ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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As Necessary to Gardeners as 








Spade and Trowel 


Thousands of enthusiastic gardeners regard the 
GARDENERS’ CHRONIC as an essential 
part of their garden equipment. 


“The prize of garden periodicals’; ‘‘The finest 
and best magazine on gardening”’’; “Has a dif- 
ferent field from other magazines.”’ 


We would blush to say these things ourselves. 
But readers have said them for us. 


7 Months’ Trial, $1 


Send $1 today for seven monthly issues; or $2 
for full year, plus current issue gratis, 13 in all. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 




















never-flagging urge to create perfection, lies close to the heart | 


of every man or women who has progressed this far. 
The second year we methodically go about segregating 


colors and species, combining some, separating others, always | 
adding new varieties and experimenting with ways and means | 


to obtain best results. With each experiment, disillusioning 
as they frequently are, comes the desire to try again—to im- 


prove upon what we have done—and to share our experience | 


with some kindred spirit—hence the garden clubs throughout 
the world. 

By the end of the third year we find that everything has 
multiplied to such an unbelievable extent that the process of 
thinning out and discarding must take place, and here we 
encounter the most difficult thing in the world to do. To 
uproot and throw away the plants we have coddled and 


nursed is expecting almost the impossible, yet it must be done | 


if our plants are to be hardy and vigorous. 
A background of flowering shrubs such as lilacs, spiraeas 











From New England's Coldest Nursery 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


This lovely harbinger of Spring unfolds its mass of deep pink bloom 
about April 1. Equally at home in sun or shade, it has withstood 50 
below zero in Canada. 


Blooming the first year, Fall planting is ideal 
Fine plants, 15 to 18 in., $1 each, $10 per dozen 


Send for our catalog listing hundreds of equally good plants, 
including 125 varieties of Rock Plants at $2 per dozen 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


BARRE, VERMONT 
“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 


BOX H 
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October Planting 
Means Fine Spring Blooming 


log. It gives you complete 
planting and care directions 
for each separate kind of 
rock or hardy plant. Fol- 
low it, and your success 
will start a good natured 
neighborly rivalry, adding 
zest to your gardening. But | 
don’t put off your plant- 
ing. Send for the catalog. 


[ts the only way you 

will get the first year 
bloomsof rock plants. They 
bloom so early that when 
Spring planted it’s apt to 
check them. October, we 
believe to be the best month 
of the year for such plant- 
ing. Therefore we urge 
your sending for our cata- 





Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 








OcToBeER IS PLANTING TIME for deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Many of the thousand varieties listed 
for Fall planting in the “‘Princeton Handbook”’ are rare 
and interesting and you will find it intriguing to look 
over the Handbook for the selection of planting material. 
With many plants you virtually save a year by having 
the roots take hold this Fall. 


In the Princeton Handbook, we have sought to supply the best in- 
dexed, annotated price list of all planting material 
available at the great Princeton Nurseries in the most 
convenient form for landscape architects and home 
owners. You may ask for a free copy which will be 
sent you promptly by the PRINCETON NUR- 
SERIES, (Wm. Flemer’s Sons, Inc.) Princeton, 
New Jersey. 











DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 

very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 

gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 

plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time of the year. 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


2%4-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%4-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


| MY \ 
We Move Large Trees i . ) 


and small ones. We move and replant them 
so they will live. We will tell you in advance 
if we do not believe a tree moving job will 
be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 
crew and unexcelled equipment are 
back of these statements. 
May we talk with you about 
your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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or altheas is most necessary, as is the introduction of several 
annuals and biennials which we know to be free blooming 
over long periods. They enable us to hide the straggling 
bareness left by many perennials before the next variety is 
ready to bloom. Among them are snapdragons, asters, corn 
flowers, annual larkspurs, marigolds, canterbury bells, Chi- 
nese forget-me-not, pansies, poppies, verbenas, arctotis, cos- 
mos, lace flower, mignonette and certain varieties of phlox. 

The hotbed plays a most important part in the success of 
the hardy garden, for raising our own plants from seed gives 
us much wider choice in selection and in many instances 
healthier plants than we may obtain from nursery stock. 

—Ethel Y. Shofner. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


The Planting of Dutch Bulbs 


B bee crocus is a bulb which should not be planted later than 
early October. If kept out of the ground until November it 
will never regain its lost vitality. Crocuses will thrive in al- 
most any soil, providing it is rich, and may remain undis- 
turbed for many years. The bulbs should be covered two 
inches deep. 

Hyacinths also need early planting, as they should make 
some growth in the Fall. They feed heavily and much good is 
accomplished by spreading several inches of thoroughly well 
rotted manure in the bottom of the trench with four inches 
of soil above it. The bulbs may be placed five inches apart and 
about four inches under the surface. It is very important to 
have good drainage for hyacinths, and they will be sure to 
perish if water stands above them. The size of the bulbs is not 
important, but they must be heavy and solid. This is for out- 
door cultivation. The largest sound bulbs which can be 
obtained are needed for forcing. Medium bulbs last longer and 
give better spikes in the open ground. They also cost less. 

Daffodils are much easier to handle and do not run out so 
quickly. Indeed, they often last for years and spread when 
naturalized. They are not particular about soil but prefer 
one which is moderately heavy. It is best to plant them in 
groups, even with kinds which are commonly naturalized, 
like the Poets’ narcissus. The best planting guide is the size 
of the bulbs, the smaller ones being planted four or five inches 
apart and the larger ones five or six inches apart. They should 
be planted about twice their depth. 

Snowdrops, which are among the earliest of the Spring 
bulbs, need to be planted as soon as they can be obtained as 
the bulbs are injured by remaining long out of the ground. 
They should go about two inches under the surface and may 
be left undisturbed for many years. In moist or shady places 
they will make such dense masses as to drive out other vege- 
tation. 

All these bulbs require considerable Winter protection 
either in the form of leaves, salt hay or peat moss. 


Begonia ‘Countess Louise Erdoedy”’ 


— helix, or spiralled type of rex begonia, is a cross be- 
tween Begonia Alexander von Humboldt and B. argentea- 
cupreata. It was introduced in 1884 by F. Nemeczek, gardener 
to Count Erdoedy, a Hungarian nobleman. The blossoms are 
white, typically rex in shape, and fall quickly. It is very 
hardy, growing to good size, and endures the dry house air 
much better than other rex varieties. 

It is easily propagated by the amateur. Trim off the edges 
of a mature leaf, and set the whorled center, with an inch of 
stem, in sand, under a glass. In a few weeks a thick clump 
of roots will develop. Transplant carefully, with the sand 
clinging to the roots, into a light sandy loam, keep in a 
Wardian case for a few days to harden off, and the new plant 
will prosper. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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Narcissi and Golden Daffodils 


We offer a wonderful mixture covering 6 
weeks bloom — white, cream, bicolor and 
golden yellow, double and single; in pkgs. 
of 100. Each pkg. contains g ed, 
Emperor, Golden and Sulphur Phoenix, 
Poeticus Ornatus, Pheasant’s Eye, Golden 
Spur, Dbl. Campernelle, Victoria, Laurens 
Koster Elvira, and Juliette—all blooming 
size. $3.25 per 100. Ten pkgs. (1,000) $30 
per M. This is an exceptional bargain. 


Peonies, Irises and Rockery Plants 
Twelve Beautiful Peonies, all colors, worth 
$8.90, this month $4. Dianthus Deltoides, 
Tunica Saxafrage, Sedums Acre, Spurium 
and Sarmentosum or Pumila Iris Atrovio- 
lacca, $1 dozen, per 100 $5. 
20 Good Irises all different $1. 

2 Siberian Iris, 1 Cristata, & 1 Mrs. Tait $1 
Lycoris Squamigeri, “Hall’s Amaryllis” $1 
each. Three for $2. Everything postpaid. 


The Howard Flower Gardens 
REPUBLIC MISSOURI 








A large collection 
of fine Box is 
awaiting your selec- 


tion for Fall plant- 
ings in the Conwell 
gardens. 


& 


HERNEST CONWE! 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 
MILTON, DELAWARE 





ATER'S 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 
SEED from finest Wrexhams now ready 
$1.00 packet 


PLANTS reserved now for early fall delivery 
Especially selected—$10 dozen 
ure—$5.00 dozen 


Satisfaction Guaranteed Delph culture 10c 


Vv. 0. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
Member: American and British Delph. Societies 


The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 











Pachistima Canbyi 


3- 6" spread §$ .50ea. §$ 5.00 doz. 
6- 9” spread 85 ea. 8.50 doz. 
9-12” spread 1.20 ea. 12.00 doz. 


Good Bushy Plants 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 


42 ARCH STREET KEENE, N. H. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


or “BLUE BELLS” will bloom many years 

Without attention. These roots must be 

Planted this Fall for next Spring’s blooming. 
rge quantities of strong quality roots. 
4 for 50c—10 for $1.00—100 for $9.00 


PHLOX DIVARICATA —s for 50c— 


20 for $1.00—100 for $4.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Send for Perennial List 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Springfield, Ill. 


SUMMER RAINS 


have made 











STRONG PERENNIALS 


Perfect for Fall Planting 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
PLEASANT ST., FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 
OLIVE BELCHES—Catalog 
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Heather in Variety 


i is surprising to discover the many varieties of heather 
which have been developed and can be grown wherever 
Calluna vulgaris is hardy. The difference between most of 
them is great enough to make one wish for their varying 
heights, colors and habits of growth, which show in indi- 
vidual specimens as well as in masses of each variety. 

First comes C. vulgaris compacta, which is very dwarf, 
making a low, round mass of bright green, very soft and 
mossy looking. This is a favorite with everyone and justly 
so. Of much the same rich green, but wholly different in 
texture and habit is C. vulgaris alba rigida. The foliage of 
this is tightly plaited and each branch and branchlet quite 
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separate, which gives an old and gnarled appearance even to | 


the tiniest plant. This is higher too, but only a few inches. 
The flowers are white, as the name implies, but I like it best 
for its interesting growth and even use it as a specimen in 
dish gardens. 

In contrast to this, perhaps to plant behind it, is C. vul- 
garis alba spicata. This is not so vivid a green, but the plant 
is much taller, becoming a foot and a half or two feet high. 
Long, steeple-like stems rise above the main clump and on 


these are the dainty white bells. It has grace and airiness, a | 


great contrast in texture to the preceding two. It blooms in 
mid-season. Earlier in bloom and not quite so high is C. vul- 
garis alba and later than alba spicata is C. vulgaris alba elata. 
By using these three one gets a prolonged flowering season. 
Another white variety but with a different foliage texture 


is the silky heather, C. vulgaris alba pilosa. This is grayish | 
green, but not so markedly as C. vulgaris hirsuta. This latter | 


variety has the true “‘purple heather’’ shade in its flowers. 
There is another variation in foliage color it is sometimes well 
to use. Heather, like many plants, has a yellowish green vari- 
ety. It does not have that sick look that some of the yellow 
junipers and arborvitaes seem to have but is quite brilliant 
and glowing, particularly C. vulgaris cuprea, which well 
earns its name of bronze heather. It turns a glorious rich red 
in the Fall, making it a fine addition to any planting. 

One can go on almost indefinitely, for there are early, mid- 
season and late blooming heathers in either white, rose or 
purple. Besides which there are low, high and medium grow- 


ing ones to use according to one’s fancy. All of them are | 


hardy even in Massachusetts and will grow in rather poor 
soil. Full sun makes thicker, better plants, but I have seen 
healthy heather in rather more than half shade under high 
headed old pines. There the low clumps make lovely patches 
of color in mid-Summer and are perfectly at home though 
not so compact in growth as those planted on an open hill- 
side. To me, groups of one variety as large as I have room 
for are most pleasing and I limit the number of varieties used, 
but others become so interested in the shape and development 
of individual plants that they use them as accents among tiny 








PLANTING TIME 


Will soon be knocking at our door. PLANNING 
TIME is now here urging us to decide just what 
changes we need to make in our gardens. 


Our catalog, free for the asking, will describe 
many plants and trees that will add to the beauty 
of your grounds. 


Not how many can we grow but how good is 
our watchword. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) . 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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ONSIDER the value of nut-trees 
for reforestation of waste land. 
They grow on soil too poor for ever- 
greens. Altogether aside from the 
pleasure and value of yearly crops 
of nuts, the wood is extremely valu- 
able as timber — more so than any 
other class of tree that can be grown. 
Mass methods of production allow 


| prices which make immediate forest 
planting practicable now—this Fall. 
(100) (1000) 
American Sweet Chestnut 
B Op 8 WOG8 . cco ce $18.00 $160.00 
Butternut (Juglans cinerea) 
PF Ses 6.00 50.00 
American Beech (Fagus) 
12to18inches.. 4.00 20.00 





Pin Oak (Quercus palustris) 


12to18inches.. 9.00 65.00 
Shagbark Hickory (H. ovata) 
6tol2inches... 8.00 60.00 
Hazelnut (Corylus) 
12 to1l8inches.. 4.00 25.00 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra) 
12 to1l8inches.. 4.00 30.00 


\| NUT TREE OFFER NO. 1 

|| ‘Ten each of all the above varieties— 
70 trees — nursery-grown seedlings 

12 to 18 in. high, packed $9 00 

| for shipment and postpaid: ° 

| NUT TREE OFFER NO. 2 


| 
| Three each of all the above — 21 
trees — 2 to 3 feet high, packed 


eae and post- $10.00 








ESS fruitless talk about “‘feath- 


ered friends’’ and more sanc- 
tuaries—that is what is needed if 
we are to preserve and increase our 
treasures of bird life. A group of 


shrubs bearing attractive fruits and 
berries is the surest way to bring 
the birds to your home grounds. We 
have selected five kinds of shrubs 
and trees that seem to us best 
adapted. Plant some this Autumn. 
The best time is during October and 
November. Order from this adver- 
tisement, or ask for further informa- 
tion. 


(100) (1900) 
Japanese Barberry 
12 to 15 inches ...$6.00 $30.00 
Flowering Dogwood 
18 to 20 inches ...10.00 50.00 


American High-bush Cranberry 


12 to 18 inches ...10.00 90.00 
Spice-bush (Benzoin) 

12 to 18 inches ... 5.00 40.00 
Russian Mulberry 

2to3 feet........ 3.00 16.00 


BIRD-FOOD OFFER NO. 1 


Ten each of the above five kinds— 
50 nursery-grown seedlings. 12 to 
18 inches high — packed $8 00 
and shipped postpaid for: ° 


BIRD-FOOD OFFER NO. 2 


Three each of the above five kinds— 
15 transplanted shrubs and trees 2 
to 3 feet high, packed and $8 00 
shipped postpaid for: ... ° 


AND OTHERS 


Our price-list contains hundreds of 
different trees aud shrubs in similar 
sizes and larger. Rare grafted ever- 
greens and flowering trees as well. 
Write for a copy. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 
Established 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 
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TROLLIUS 
LEDEBOURI 


Finest of the Globe flowers. 


. Splendid glowing orange. Blooms 
in June and in Autumn. Three 
feet high. 


Plant in Autumn 
12 for $5 100 for $35 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











FOUR RARE, CHOICE IRISES 
FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


I. cristata alba, strong clumps ..... $2.50 
OS Rare 1.50 
I, flavissima (arenaria), 
GORE GIBTEPE occcscccccocee 2.50 
lighter plants ....cccrccccvves 1.50 
I. tectorum album, strong clumps ... 1.50 
I. tenuis, strong clumps ........... .00 
Lighter plamts ..cccccccvcvece 2.00 


Now Ready for Shipment 


Visit Our Garden 


The Largest Commercial Collection of 
Choice and Rare Plants in the East 


Send 24c in postage for our 
Illustrated Catalog 


Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Inc. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





RHODODENDRONS 


Natives, 1 to 6 feet 


Maximum Catawbiense 
Carolinianum 


KALMIA Latifclia (Mountain 
Laurel) 1 to 4 feet 


Azaleas, Several Varieties 
Write for Price List 
THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 1849 





Send for The Book of 
\ HILL’S EVERGREENS 










_ ,Various artistic planting plans for 
“4g your home. Choice of everv v: x 
- Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 
‘t~>¥ Enclose for book — refunded on 
.% first order. 


mS, D. HILL NURSERY CO. Evergreen 
. “7 Growers in America ” 
jox 317 Dundee, Ill. 





Pine, Spruce, Fir, Arborvitae, Jap. 

Oypress, 10 each, 4-5 yrs. old, 6-12 
inches (exp. collect). Our catalog ‘Little 
Evergreen Trees’ is different. It offers tree 
seed, seedlings, transplants and specimen 
evergreens. For owners, gardeners and 
superintendents of country homes. Glad to 
send you your copy. 
CONNECTICUT FORESTRY NURSERIES 

Deep River, Conn. 


50 LITTLE EVERGREEN TREES, $5. 





Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will be 
yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 
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| creepers. The greatest loss in this method is that of fragrance 


| Holliston, Mass. 





for it takes quite a clump before one notices the sweet honey 
odor in the garden. 
—Helen Russell. 


The Cultivation of Saxifrac‘as 


AY I refer to the article ‘‘Saxifragas in the North” in 

the August 15 issue? The hardiness of saxifragas, in 

the sense of their ability to withstand our Winters, is not a 
matter of concern to me so much as their ability to withstand 
our humid Summer heat. Therein lies the test of their prac- 
tical value in rock gardens in these p~ ts. Most of the skill 


employed in growing them is expended in alleviating these | 


Summer hardships,—in providing conditions of exposure, 
coolness and soil that will tide them over the hot months. A 
Summer like the past one, with high temperatures prevailing 
in September, works havoc with saxifragas. Their home is in 
the clear, cool mountain air. 

A cool situation is, in my experience, the first requirement 
of saxifragas. I have seen difficult kinds grow well in soils 
which I would not consider right, in cool ravines. The best 
of drainage and soil will not save them in hot, parched places. 
A difference of a few degrees in temperature between one loca- 
tion and another may be the key to their success or failure. 
I find north exposures preferable, with large stones or the 
shade of small trees to further protect them from the direct 
rays of the sun. 

A great difficulty in the way of arriving at an estimate of 


| the comparative garden merit of saxifraga species is the uncer- 


; ae ’ ; 
_ tainty as to their identity. The article referred to speaks of 
_ 400 true species of saxifragas supposed to be in existence. I 


wonder how many of these true species are represented by the 
countless catalogue listings one finds. Of all the listings of 
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Red-Fruited 


Evergreen Cotoneasters 


Ready for Immediate Planting , 


Cotoneaster Francheti—Franchet Coton- 
easter. Upright shrub with spreading 
branches. Fruits orange red. 

4-in. pots 75c each 

Cotoneaster Henryi—Tall growing va- 

riety with bright red fruits. 
4-in. pots 75c each 

Cotoneaster Salicifolia floccosa. W illow- 
leaf Cotoneaster. Large growing shrub 
of graceful habit, fruits bright red. 

4-in. pots 75c each 
1 each (3 in ALL) for $2.00 

Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom 

for Spring delivery. 
3-in. pots $1.00 each 


See July 15 ‘‘Horticulture,”’ p. 307 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 








HAMPTON VIRGINIA 








mossy saxifragas I have tried I doubt if I have ever obtained | 
| more than three or four distinct, true species. But, of course, | 


impure saxifraga forms may be very beautiful. I have no 
names for some of the best I have in the garden. I consider 
saxifragas worth no end of trouble and care, and the rewards 


| they bear among the greatest joys of rock gardening. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. —P. J. Van Melle. 


~The Handsomest Woody Plants 


I were asked to select four hardy woody plants as having 


F 
I the handsomest flowers from among those I have seen in | 
_ the United States, in Great Britain and in India, my choice 


would be made immediately, for I have long considered this 


matter from many angles. 


Latest, most complete catalog. Shows | 


My first selection would be Cornus florida, the flowering 
dogwood. Scholars and other men unite in the classical and 
the popular name florid for C. florida, its red variety, and its 


_ kindred species C. kousa chinensis. The flowers are spaced 
| apart at ample distances, and attract attention irresistibly by 
| the size and color of their one and one-half inch wide in- 


volucre. It is chief of our 11 cornuses and, indeed, also of all 
dogwoods anywhere. 


My second of these greatest four would be Rubus odoratus, | 


termed the purple flowering raspberry. It is of a rich purple 
and has a corolla nearly two inches across. R. odoratus flowers 
are more separated, flower from flower, than are those of the 
40 other rubus species. This gives them importance. I found 


_ this bramble in the Berkshires first, years ago, and later amid 


the rich vegetation or the wooded spaces of seaside parks. It 
thrives where it may be uncrowded by annuals at its sides or 
by trees over its head. 

Prunus triloba var. plena, the familiar, early flowering 
almond would be my third. While well known, it merits a 
more extensive cultivation. Pink petals with enclosed organs 


form a corolla over an inch wide. It unites clusters in a | 





Gentiana Sino-ornata 
Sensational Thibetan Alpine 
50 strong pony $6; 100 for $11; 
00 for $45.00 
Exquisite colour photograph, 15 cents 


Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 varieties, Lists 
free. Remit International Money Order. 


REV. H. B. ANDERSON, F.R.H.S. 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 





ALPINES from Pike’s Peak 


Brilliant novelties for the Rock Garden. 


IRIS. The newest and best 


Also landscape varieties at bargain prices. 


UPTON GARDENS 


MRS. G. R. MARRIAGE 
COLORADO SPRINGS COLORADO 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1931 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





Small Bulbs for the Rock Garden 


Tulip clusiana, kaufmanniana, praestans, 
and marjoletti; Chionodoxa luciliae; 
Galanthus elwesii; Muscariazureum and 
heavenly blue; Scilla sibirica and sibir- 
ica alba; Erythronium californicum, 
hartwegi, hendersoni, and johnsoni; 
Trillium grandifiorum. 


Ask for Our List 
GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


—— 














COTONEASTER 


C. horizontalis 


4” pots 6- 9” 50cea. $5.00 doz. 
: - pots 9-12” 75cea. 7.50 doz. 

C. divaricata 
8” pots 9-12” 40cea. 4.00 doz. 


Good Bushy Plants 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 


42 ARCH STREET KEENE, N. #. 


Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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SEEDS 
& 
BULBS 
Iilustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


NEW YORKCITY 





NARCISSUS BULBS 
50 Fine Varieties to Name 


Send for Catalogue 


Fine mixture of many varieties, good hard 
bulbs, for naturalization and for garden 








lanting, 25 for $1.00, 100 for $3.00, 1000 
or $27.00, delivered. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 





Long’s Gladiolus 
Bulbs 
At Digging Time Prices 


Many new and outstanding varieties 
Write for special Fall price list now ready 


¥. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 





Seabrook Nurseries 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 








OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD Conn. 
IRIS IRIS IRIS 


Send Now for my New List of Surplus Novelties 
and the Newer and Rarer varieties of Iris at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. This List Includes the 
Finest American and Foreign Irises of Recent 
Introduction. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 


NATICK MASSACHUSETTS 





Solange, Dbl. . . $2.00 
Cath. Parry, Sgl. 2.00 


Peon 1es Flashlight, Jap. 3.00 


One heavy root of each for $4.00 


6 Lilium Candidum .............. $2.50 
BO ee err 2.50 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums .......... 3.00 
tyke pipe ies Ronnies ae oe 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








Illustrated Lectures and 
Garden Talks 


on 
Home and Community Beautifying 
Write for List of Subjects 
H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 
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whorl around a branch. These all together mark P. triloba | 


var. plena chief among usual prunes, plums and cherries. The 
distinction is augmented by the formation of five parallel 
whorls on one branchlet. In the Harvard Botanical Gardens 
there is a P. triloba vir. plena thicket of stems, as a bush, from 
one common set of 1 ots, distant from all other bushes, and 
branching freely in ai directions. The whole set, restraining 
all leaf energy, on last May, enfolded every one of the hun- 
dred branchlets with circular flower-wreaths. 

My climax, in this list of the best four, would be Prunus 
serrulata var. alba-rosea, the Japanese flowering cherry. It is 
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TREE PEONIES 


Seedlings of a fine strain. $2.50 each, 
$25 a dozen, for plants of three or 
four years growth. 


Paeonia Mlokosewitschi, the yellow 
herbaceous peony. Very fine. $5 each. 


A few plants of my yellow hybrid 
tree peony Argosy available this year 


| at $50 each. 


but little known in the United States. I came upon it last | 


Spring in the cherrv group at the Arnold Arboretum. The 
reddish white petals'*re spanned an inch and a half for each 
perianth; the flowers are crowded together around all the 
branches of the tree. There are other varieties of P. serrulata 
in the orchard. All these plants of the genus prunus were 
crammed full of flowers. However, none was so full, fresh, 
bright and showy as was P. serrulata var. alba-rosea. There 
are a number of alba-rosea trees and they have thus bloomed 
luxuriantly in many previous years, winning their title. They 


| are the most wonderful, and the most gorgeous, of flowering 


trees that I have seen in the Arnold Arboretum, in the United 
States, or anywhere. 

It seems to me that my four are the most excellent of 
flowering woody plants, because of their arrangement, color, 
size, form or number; they are chief in a genus, in a family, 
or in the whole kingdom. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Fall Care of American Holly 





_RARE IRISES 


OR many years the writer has been building up a collection | 


of berry-bearing American hollies. As the trees matured 
and recovered from moving, finer and finer fruit was set, only 
to disappear shortly after ripening in late October. In 1929 
it was established that the loss occurred during the Fall visit 
of the cedar waxwing on its southerly migration. 


October 15 to December 1. The trees were then uncovered, 
the lovely fruit remaine untouched all Winter and was lost 


A. P. SAUNDERS 
CLINTON NEW YORK 





Peterson Peonies 


Undivided and mature roots of highly- 
rated varieties are of exceptional size 
and quality this year. 


The 27th annual catalog 
“The Flower Beautiful” 


a valuable treatise on the care and 
selection of the “cream” of modern 
Peonies, sent free upon request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 
BOX 45 Fair Lawn, v. J. 





For Continuous Flowers 
from Spring to Frost 


33 Labelled Varieties 
$7.00 
6 Lovely Dwarfs. They fol- 
low the Crocus in bloom. 
6 Unusual early flowering 
“Intermediates,” following 
the Dwarfs in flower. 
Early Tall Bearded Aristocrats. A New 
race that blossoms from two to three 
weeks ahead of the regular Iris season. 
Magnificent Tall Bearded Iris. 





uw 


| 4 Gorgeous Japanese Iris. Some as large 


In 1930 all the trees were covered with cheesecloth from | 


only by its fall on becoming over-ripe in the Spring. Some | 


of it remains even with the new crop of berries. Strangely 
enough the fruit of the English holly, Ilex aquifolia, which is 
hardy in this location, is untouched by the cedar waxwing, 
although it is much pleasanter to the human taste than that 
of the native Ilex opaca. 

—Richard Church. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Climbing Roses in September 


6B .. following climbing roses showed good bloom here on | 


September 15, after blooming well through July and 
August: Bloomfield Mystery, Cascadia, Ceres, Climbing 
Baby Rambler, Climbing Cecile Brunner, Climbing Radiance, 


Climbing Lafayette, Ednah Thomas, Longworth Rambler, | 


Mrs. George C. Thomas, New Dawn, Phyllis Bide, Red Ex- 
plorer and Trier. 

Climbing roses with some bloom on September 15—not 
as much as of the other list, but a part of the continued bloom 
of Summer—were: Andenken an Gartendirektor Siebert, 
Birdie Blye, Bloomfield Dainty, Bloomfield Fascination, 
Bloomfield Decoration, Chamisso, Clytemnestra, Climbing 
Lady Ashtown, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Climbing 
Orleans, Fellemberg, Excellenz von Schubert, Heinrich Con- 
rad Soth, Moonlight, Sander’s White and Yvonne. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


as dinner plates. They flower after the 
Tall Bearded Iris. 

6 Siberian Iris. Many consider them the 
finest of all Iris. 


2 Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrids. Beautiful 
and Rare. 
1 Autumn King—Fall Bloomer. FREE. 


Total 33 choice plants all labelled, 
my selection, $7.00. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 








PEONIES 


Double Peonies all colors. Worth $7.50, 
1 2? this month $2.50. 12 Regal Lilies, bloom- 
ing size bulbs, $2.50. 12 Delphiniums, 
all shades of blue, $2.50. 12 Darwin Tulips $1.00, 


12 Jonquils $1.00. 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
Route 3 Kansas City, Mo. 





RARE IRIS SEEDS 
Now Is the Time for Iris Seed Sowing 


Iris Giganticoerulea, the new-found giant 
blue Delta Iris. Pkt. 25c; % oz. $1.00 


| Iris Fulva, the tawny or copper Iris. 


Pkt. 25c; % oz. $1.00 


Many more kinds, beside other Unusual 
Bulb Seeds. Write Dept. B for catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville New Jersey 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
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GARDEN ADVISER 
MISS JOHANNE BEER 


Many years experience in Horticulture. 
Theoretical and practical training in 
this country and abroad. 


Planning and planting perennial 
borders. 

Building rock gardens. 
Pruning bushes, etc. 
Arrangement and planning of borders for 
Spring planting can also be done during 

the Autumn and Winter months. 


Address 


40 BRADFORD STREET 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 





GARDEN 
DIGEST 


digests valuable sugges- 
tions and articles of last- 
ing value from 50 other 
magazines, as well as 
from books and bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your 
privatesecretary—always 
watching for the best 
ideas on home-place im- 
provement tobe presented 
for your attention in the most convenient form. 


Sample, 10 cts. One year’s subscription, $1 


Garden Digest, 115-125 Great Oak Lane 
Pleasantville, New York 


Garden [ Digest 





PROTECT YOUR ROSES NOW 


This wonder-working soil stabilizer, disinfectant 


kills spores of disease, Jap. beetles, ants, aphids. 


1 Ib. 
90c GROUND DRESSING 


Loeb beiieaie) INSECTICIDE FERTILIZER 


Teeot mann 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSE 
3641 Filbert Street 





DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 


Sry leaves, mixed with ADCO, turn 
into rich artificial manure. So do stalks, 
vines, weeds, and cuttings from the gar- 
den, straw and cornstalks from the farm. 
Simple and practical. Let us send you 
our interesting booklet. It’s free. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





FOR NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATA- 
LOGUE: Rhododendron Gardens, Catons- 
ville, Md. ‘‘Harvey’s Baby Rhododendrons.” 





Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Etc., of Horticulture 


As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 


Publishers—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers : President—Edwin S. Webster: 
Secretary — Edward I. Farrington; 
Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed 
Notary Public by 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, 

Business Manager. 


before a 


Oct. 1, 1931 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Adshead, Ernest. 
Mass.) 
“Hardy herbaceous perennials, rock plants, bulbs, gardens planned 
and planted.” 
Aiken, George P. (Putney, Vt.) 
“Native North American ferns and wild flowers for fall, 1931, 
planting.” 
Anthon, Julius. (2215 East 46th St., Seattle, Wash.) 
“Foreign and native rock plants, native rock shrubs and ferns, 
shrubs for the rock garden.” 
Ashley, Roy V. (Arvista Gardens, 172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, 
Mich.) 
“Tris of personality, peonies, oriental poppies, 1931.” 
Auten, Edward, Jr. (Princeville, Ill.) 
“Peonies that are different. A sensational offering of new peonies.” 
Barr & Son. (11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Gardens, London, W. 
2 
“Barr’s general bulb catalog, autumn 1931.” 
“Barr’s gold medal daffodils.” 
Bennet, J. C. (R. M.D. 3, Victoria, B.C.) 
“Alpine, rock and rare plants, 1931-1932.” 
Berry, S. S. (1145 Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif.) 
“Irises for your garden.” 
Bloese, A. F. (128 Roseneath Ave., Battle Creek, Mich.) 
“Fine irises at modest prices.” 
Breck, Joseph, & Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Gardening with bulbs and spring-flowering hardy plants.” 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) 
“Fall price list, 1931. Bulbs, perennials.” 
Chugai Shokubutsu Yen. (Yamamoto, 
Japan.) 
“Descriptive catalog of seeds of forest and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, perennial, vegetable and flower seeds. Tree and her- 
baceous peonies, maples, wistarias, Japanese irises, lily bulbs, 
fern balls, dwarfed trees, etc.” 
Coates, Leonard, Nurseries, Inc. (San Jose, Calif.) 
(Californian plants, ornamental and fruit and nut departments, etc.) 
Colorado Seed Co. (1515 Champa St., Denver, Color.) 
“Dutch bulbs and other roots for fall planting.” 
Comley’s Blossom Farm. (1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Ore.) 
“Bulbs for fall planting.” 
Dickson & Robinson. (Cathedral St., Manchester, England.) 
“Bulbs, forcing plants, British roses, border plants, requisites.” 
Duckham, William C. (Madison, N. J.) 
“Delphiniums, hardy plants and roses.” 
DuMont, W. G. (Des Moines, Iowa.) 
“Peonies, lilacs, iris.” 
Dykes, Mrs. W. R. (Bobbingcourt, Pyle Hill, Mayford, Woking, 
Surrey, England.) 
(Irises and tulips.) 
Eddy Garden Service. 
“Rock gardens as they might be. 
Farquhar, R. & J. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“1931 advance offering of bulbs for autumn planting.” 
Farr, Bettv K. (83 Milk St., Woburn, Mass.) 
“Sedum.” 
Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Penn.) 
“New list of tree peonies for September planting.” 
Gable, Joseph B. (Stewartstown, Penn.) 
“Price list. Rhododendron species, fall 1931 & spring 1932.” 
Germain Seed and Plant Co. (6th & Main, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
“Californian gardening. Germain’s seeds.” (General catalog.) 
Gibson & Amos, Ltd. (The Gardens, Cranleigh, Surrey, England.) 
“Abridged list of carnations, dahlias, delphiniums, freesias, gladioli, 
irises, lilies, lupins, peonies, phloxes, roses, scabious, seeds, etc.” 
Grand View Iris Gardens. (Dubuque, Iowa.) 
“Tris, season of 1931.” 
Grey, Thomas J., Co. 
“Fall bulbs, 1931.” 
Hendrickson, I. S. (Peconic Bay Blvd., Jamesport, L. I., N. Y.) 
“Glorious peonies, lovely lilies, and other distinctive bulbs and 
plants.” 


(Auburn Flower Gardens, 122 So. St., Auburn 


Kawabegun, Nr. Kobe, 


(Paradise, Lancaster County, Penn.) 


” 


(16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 








PREPARE FOR FALL NEEDS! 


Mark your Dahlias, Gladiolus and choice plants before frost with our labels 


Copper Indestructible. Made of copper and copper wired; 
indestructible and always legible. Permanent, weather- 
wear-proof. A stylus with each original box of 100. 
No. 2, 5x1% in., doz. 40c., 100 $2.00; No. 1, 3%x¥% in., 
doz. 30c., 100 $1.50. 


Wooden Dahlia or Tree. 3% in. x % in. Copper wired. 
Plain, 100 30c.; 1000, p. p. wt. 4 Ibs., $2.10; Painted one 
side for permanence, 100 40c; 1000 $2.75. 
Weatherproof pencils, black, 10c. each. 


Simplex. Weatherproof labels that last. Cellu- 
loid writing surface, protected by a trans- 
parent covering. Marking will last indefi- 
nitely. Can be erased and used repeatedly. 
Copper wires for attaching included. 

No. 1, 3x% in., doz. 45c.; box of 100 $3.00 
No. 2, 4x% in., doz. 70c.; box of 100 $5.00 
No. 3, 5x1 in., doz. $1.00; box of 100 $7.00 


Postpaid at dozen and 100 prices. Special discount to the trade or in quantity. 
Ask for prices on pot and garden markers of wood. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Reward! Stark Bro’s, Nur- 
* series, Louisiana, 
Missouri, are interested in buying new 
Ornamental Plantsand New Fruits. Orig- 
inators will do well to write us. We also 
offer a $100 reward to the person who 
gives the first information regardinga new 
plant or fruit which we later introduce. 


10 beautiful cacti with bowl 

CACTI to plant $1.00 postpaid. 60 

varieties cacti seeds mixed, 

10c. 5 rare succulents, $1.00 postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 

Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 








MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.10 
One hundred roots, $7.50. Postpaid N. E. 


Mrs. 8S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Competent gardener and greenhouse man, 
who understands all kinds of propagating 
and grafting, desires position. Married, one 
boy. Best of references. D. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position in greenhouse, 
commercial or private. Understands land- 
scape gardening; four years’ experience. 
Can operate small apiary. Good references. 
Lincoln H. Goff, R. 18 South Street, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 





American gardener and greenhouse man. 
Middle age with life experience growing 
plants and flowers under glass and outside, 
desires a position on a private estate or 
commercial place. Best of references. H. J. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, married, no children. Thoroughly 
experienced in growing flowers, fruits of 
all kinds, vegetables. Desires position as 
ardener-caretaker. Best references. S. 

., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse man, would like steady posi- 
tion, private or commercial. Six years’ ex- 
perience in both inside and outside work. 
Single, age 26. Best of references. J. G., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 








SUPERINTENDENT 


Formerly a landscape man, familiar with 
naturalistic work, wild gardens, bird gar- 
dens, and all native material, as well as 
with formal layouts, and with alpine gar- 
dening. No greenhouse experience. Ameri- 
can, 37, can design and develop as well a8 
maintain an estate. R. E., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position as landscape 
architect or gardener with either nursery 
or estate. Has had both college training and 
practical experience. Best of references. 
Address G. B., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston. 





Landscape Architect wishes to take charge 
of large private estate. Thorough expe 
rience in management and development. G. 
W. W., Care “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent. Fully 
charge of large estate, 
houses. Best of references. 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


qualified to take 
including green- 
W., Care of 





